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FOREWORD 


The organising efforts and unostentatious 
labour of the late good scholar T. W. Rhys 
Davids have placed students of Indian History 
and Culture of all grades not only in a heavy 
debt of obligation to him and his collaborators 
but also in possession of a very much desired 
volume of material from one main source of early 
Indian History namely Buddhistic. The whole 
mass of literature is there, more or less complete, 
in a form ready for use even by those that may 
not have the requisite scholarship to go to the 
originals. Tliat, however, is only one part of the 
work. The details of information contained in 
this mass of literature have to be collected, 
sorted and analysed before they can be made use 
of for purposes of history generally. Mr. Bimala 
Charan Law is among the few earnest and 
assiduous students of Buddhist literature, who 
have devoted their energies to this, I do not wish 
to say thankless, necessary work of collecting 
and analysing these disjecta membra of historical 
value. Mr. Law is already known by his pre- 
vious publications such as the Kshatriya Clans 
in Buddhist India, Historical Olecmings already 
published. ' The following pages deal with 
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another detail of importance to cultural history, 
‘Conception of' spirits in Buddhist literature’. He 
Las taken for his work one book Petavatthu 
which forms part of the Kliuddaka Nikaya of the 
Suttapitaka, and as such belongs to the early 
Buddhist literature and therefore of the southern 
canon. This work has the benefit of a commen- 
tary. by Dharmapala of KSnchi, the famous 
principal of the Nalanda University about the 
middle of the seventh century A. D. Mr. Law’s 
work is based mainly on this commentary. 

The conception of spirits, as it appears in this 
work, has features which on the face of it, appear 
the same as the Hindu conception of spirits as 
such, of a limited character In the main, the 
Buddhists seem to have conceived of spirits as 
continuing to exist, after leaving the mortal body, 
either in their various heavens as the result of 
good deeds, or undergoing various degrees of 
sufferings as spirits in this world of ours or 
Buddhist hells. They offer in their latter 
character in particular, close affinity to the Hindu 
conception of spirits of those who died unnatural 
deaths. The Buddhist does not seem to carry 
the idea of the spirit any further than that. Mr. 
Law offers a very good analysis of the Petava- 
tthu so far as this particular topic is concerned, 
and makes a .comparative study of this with 
similar conceptions prevalent among the other 
sections of the population of India, possible. 

It Was very , good of Mr. Law to have asked 
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a Foreword of me, and I accede to his request 
with the greatest pleasure as it gives me an 
opportunity of expressing my own appreciation 
of his disinterested labour. It is to be hoped 
that the work will meet with sufficiently encoura- 
ging reception to stimulate him to continue the 
good work. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

I^th July 
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S. Erishnaswaml Aiyaugar 




PREFACE 


My object, in writing this short treatise, 
has been to acquaint the public, as far as poss- 
ible, with what the ancient Buddhists thought 
about spirits and the spirit world. A study of 
the preta belief among the Southern Buddhist 
is likely to be attractive. Materials have been 
drawn for the first time, from the Hinayana 
Buddhist literature and specially from the 
ParamatthadipanI (‘The Elucidation of the 
Highest Meaning’) on the Petavatthu (preta 
stories), that is, the commentary on the Peta- 
vatthu which is one of the books of the 
Khuddaka Nikaya, written by Dhammapala of 
Kancipura (Conjevaram). I fully agree with 
Mrs. Rhys Davids that the foolish little poems 
contained in the Petavatthu are no good but 
the stories given in its commentary, present 
before us a very interesting side of the preta 
belief. I am glad to find that the Petavatthu 
has been translated into German by Dr. Stede, 
but its commentary has not yet been translated 
into any modern language. 

Prof. Nllmapi Chakravarty, M. A. has 
contributed a paper on “Spirit belief in the 
Jataka Stories” (J. A. S. B., Vol. X., New series 
No. 7. pp. 257-263) in which an attempt has been 
TOade to give a* brief 'account of spirit belief, 



as far as it can be gathered fi’ora the Jataka 
stories. The materials for his subject have 
been collected from the Jatakas only save and 
except a very few which are noticed in my 
treatise. 

I am indebted to Rao Saheb Dr. S. 
Krishnasuami Aiyangar, M. A., Pli. D. of the 
University of Madras for his foreword. 


CALCUTTA, 

24) Sukea’s Street, 
June, 1923. 


Biraala Cliaran Law. 
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The Buddhist Conception of Spidts> 


CHAPTER I 

Spirits in tlie Pali Buddhist Literature 

Tlie spirit in Buddhist literature is designated 
by the word ‘Beta’ (i. e. preta) meaning literally 
‘the departed one/ and hence ‘the departed spirit/ 
‘the spirit of a dead person/ as Childers puts it.* 
The belief that after death the departed spirits 
roam about enjoying the fruits of their good and 
bad; deeds here upon earth, is one of the central 
ideas of the Buddhist faith, and a treatise dealing 
with spirits and the spirit-world, the I^etavatthu, 
is included in the Pali sacred canon, being one of 
the works in the Khtiddaka Nikaya of the Sutta 
Fitaka. Even before the rise of Buddhism, “the 
belief in the existence of departed ancestors,” as 
Sir Charles Eliot points out,” “and the presen- 
tation of offerings to them have always formed 
a part pf Hindu domestic religion. To gratify 
this persistent belief. Buddhism recognised the 
world of petas, i. e. ghosts or spirits.” 

1. R. C. Childers* Pali Dictionary, p. 378. 

2. Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Yol. I, p. 338. 
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The Buddhist Conception of Spirits 

In Brahmanical literature we come across 
a class of beings called Pitris, the spirits of the 
dead, who drink from the moon the sweet 
amrita during the dark half of the month. ^ There 
are various kinds of Pitris : the Fathers of 
individual families, those of tribes, and the 
Fathers of the race. The Pitris are said to have 
adorned the black horse with pearls (to light the 
stars in the sky), and to have placed darkness in 
the night and light in the day, or to have 
spread out heaven and earth in concert with 
Soma. They are called ‘‘Warders of the Sun.” 
The Fathers are soma-lovers and soma-drinkers 
and have a general invitation to come and 
partake of it at sacrifices with the gods. Special 
olferings are reserved for them at their own 
particular commemorative festivals-the ^raddhas- 
principally a kind of wheat cake or dumpling 
called ‘Fin4a\^ 

The belief that spirits require offerings from 
men for their ' sustenance is also found in 
Buddhist works. For example, the Amritayur- 
dhyana Sutra, a text of the northern Buddhists, 
states that there are a good many hungry 
petas and petalokas in Jambudvipa®. Tbe 
Aiiguttara Nikaya says that the petas enjoy 
happiness in consequence of their good deeds 


1. Ragozin, Vedic India^ p. 177 

2. Ihid. p. 336. 

3. Buddhst Mah^ydna Svtras, B. K , Vo!. XLlXj^j. 165. 
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done in previous lives. The same NikSya 
further states that those who are pious and 
charitable are of service both to their living 
relatives and to the departed ones who have 
become petas.^ It is recorded in the same 
Nikaya that the petas live on food which they 
get in the petaloka or what is given to them 
there by friends, officers, relatives and blood 
relations.* The Anguttai’a Nikaya mentions 
five kinds of balis (offerings) which are given to 
the petas,* If a peta to whom the offering is 
made, does not come to enjoy it, then another 
peta who is expecting offering from his relatives, 
comes to enjoy it. If there is no peta to receive 
it, the giver himself surely enjoys the benefit of 
his offerings.'' Parents desire to have sons in 
the expectation that they will make offerings to 
them when they become petas." In this connec- 
tion we may mention pubbapetabali, which is 
one of the balis, meaning, offering to the relatives 
who are dead and have become petas. It is 
stated in the Nimi Jataka that some kings, viz : 
Sagara, Mucalinda, Bhagirasa and others had 


1. Vol. J, pp. 155-156. 

2. Vol. Ill, p. 78, of. Vol. IV, p. 2M. 

3. Vol. V, p. 269 fol. 

4. Vol. II, p.68. 

6. AngiHtara Nikaya, Vol. V, p, 269 fol. 

6. Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

7. Ibid. Vol II, p 68 ; Vol. III. p. 45. 
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to go to the potaloka oh account of their sins, 
though they were noted for their charity. 
(FausboH, Jataka, VI., pp. 99-101) In the Vessan- 
tara Jataka, we read of the petas as a class of 
beings suffering in the petaloka on account of 
their sins.' On the other hand, the Jataka 
relates that some sages, viz, Yamabanu, 
SomaySga, Manojava, Samudda, Bharata and 
others passed beyond the petabhavana by practis- 
ing Brahmacariya." 

Mrs. S. Stevenson has shown that in the Hindu 
conception of a preta, it , has a throat as narrow 
as the eye of a needle, so it can neither drink 
water nor breathe, and its shape is such that it 
can never stand or sit but it is for ever flying in 
the wind.'' A man who commits suicide becomes 
either a peta or a blmta, a peta’s time is spent in 
unrelieved misery.^ A sacrifice ( Prayasciita 
homa ) is performed for the purification of the 
peta from any of the thirty-two ritual sins that 
the dead man may liave committed whilst dying, 
such as accidentally touching an unclean thing at 
the time of death, dying on a bedstead not being 
shaved, or not being bathed before death.' Tlie 
priest recites two different mantras that the dead 

1. Faushollf Jataka^ VoL VI. p, 595. 

2. Fausholl, Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 99. 

3. Mrs, S. Stevenson, The Rttea of the Tmce^born, p. 19L 

4 I6t(?,p. 199. 

5. Ihid,p,m, 
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man’s preta may be delivered from its disembodi- 
ed state.* 

t 

Spence Hardy basing bis account on the legen- 
ds current among the southern Buddhists, says 
that “the inhabitants of the Lokdntariha naraka 
are pretas, their bodies ai’e 12 miles high, and 
tliey have very large nails. On the top of the head 
there is a mouth about the size of a needle’s eye.” 
“In the world of men there is a preta birth called 
Nijhamatanhd. The bodies of these pretas always 
burn. They continually wander about, never 
remaining in any one place a longer period than 
the snapping of a finger. They live thus an entire 
kalpa. They never receive food or water and 
weep without intermission.”" Besides, there are 
other kinds of pretas known as Khuppipdsa ( the 
petas liaving heads 141f miles in size, tongues 
eighty miles long, with the body thin and extreme- 
ly tall ) ; there are the Kdlakahjakas or petas 
who continually chase and maim each other with 
fire and shining weapons.’ Subhuti says that there 
is a class of petas called Xltupajivi,*' In the 
Dhammapadatthakatha^'VfQ find that Mahamoggal- 
lana, accompanied by the Thera Lakkhana, while 
coming down from the Gijjhakiita, saw a peta 
called Ajagara hy his divine eyes, with fire burn- 

1. The Rites of the Twice-horn, p 174 
% Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism ^ pp. 59*60. 

Spenc'Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 60, 

4. Childers, Pali Dictionary, p. 379. 
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ing from head to tail and tail to head and on both 
sides of his, body. As soon as he saw the peta, 
he laughed and Lakkhana asked him why he 
Was laughing. Moggallana asked him to put the 
question in the presence of the Buddha. When 
the question was put before the Buddha, he said 
that he saw the peta from the foot of the Bo-tree. 
During the time of Kassapa Buddha, a banker 
named Sumangala built a golden vihara for the 
Buddha. One day while going to attend on the 
Buddha there early in the morning, he saw a 
peta lying down in the rest-house well covered 
and with mud on his feet. The banker said that 
he might be a thief who had w^andered the w'hole 
night and was sleeping now. This enraged the 
thief who wanted to take revenge. He had the 
banker’s paddy-field and house burnt seven times 
and he cut oft the legs of his cows seven times. 
Yet he was not satisfied. He picked up friend- 
ship with a servant of the banker and asked him 
as to which of his possessions was the most high- 
ly prized by him. Knowing that it was the golden 
vihara to which he was most fondly attached, he 
set fire to it. For these misdeeds he became a 
peta of the above description after death. ^ The 
same commentary speaks of a' peta whose head 
was like that of a sfikara (pig) having boils on the 
cheek from which worms were coming out while 


1. Dhammapada Commentarjfi Vol. III., pp. 60*64, 
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liisbody was like that of almman being. During the 
time of Kassapa Buddha, there lived two bhikkhus 
who were fast friends in a vihara. One day a 
hhikkhu who was a preacher of the Buddha’s 
words, came to the vihara as their guest. The 
monk who came there as a guest, thought that 
the place was very comfortable and alms M'ere 
easily obtainable. He further thought that if 
these bhikkhus could he driven out of the vihara, 
he would enjoy it alone. He tried to bring 
about a rupture between the two hhikkhus who 
were his hosts. He said to the senior hhikkhu 
thus, “the junior hhikkhu is telling me that you 
are not a good man, and you do not observe the 
precepts and he asks me to deal with you care- 
fully. He then went to the junior monk and 
said, “the senior monk is telling me that you are 
not a good man, and you do not observe the 
precepts and he asks me to he careful in my 
dealings with you.” Thus the preacher monk 
succeeded in breaking off their friendship and each 
of them gave up his claim to the vihara, and left 
it to be enjoyed by the new-comer without any 
partner. The two hhikkhus afterwards met each 
other and the junior monk begged pardon of the 
senior for his conduct and the senior too asked 
him to forget everything and be friends again. 
They at last found out the cause of the disagree- 
ment and held the preacher monk liable for it. 
I’or these misdeeds, the preachey pipnk was 
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reborn as a peta of the above description. In 
the AtanMiya Suttanta of the Blgha Nikdya, * 
mention is made of the Kumbhanda petas who 
had a lord named VirQUia in the quarter of tlie 
south and he had many sons. We are told by the 
same Suttanta that the petas were backbiters 
and murderous brigands, crafty-minded rogues, 
thieves and cheats. 

It is stated in the Betavatthu that the petas 
when they come to their former home, stand 
outside the wall, at the corner of the house, at 
tile corner of the street, and at the threshold, 
( p. 4. ) 

In the petodoka, 'the dolorous realm of the 
petas,’ there is no cultivation, no cow-keeping 
nor any trade or industry by which the petas 
can live." Therefore the people who are kind 
to their departed relatives, thinking that they 
might live there happily, offer excellent food, 
drink, cloth, and other necessaries to the Samgha 
and offer the merit to the petas who enjoy the 
benefit of the offering by approving the merito- 
rious act. 

In the Mahaniddesa there is the sentence, 
*petain kdtakatmn na passati* The Niddesa tells 
us that when a beloved one dies and becomes a 


1. JAgha, NikUya ( P. T. S. ), Vol, III, pp 197-198. 

2. Petavatthu ( P. T. S. ), p. 5. 
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peta, he can not be seen’ and makes the further 
observation that only the name _ of a person 
survives on earth when he is dead and has be- 
come a peta.' We thus find here and there in 
the Buddhist works references to petas, their 
appearances and their doings. 


1. Niddesa ( P. T. S. ) Vol. l! p. 126. 

2. Ibid, p 127. ’ 



CHAPTER II 


Spirits in the Fetavatthu and its 
Commentary 

To have a tliorough iinclerstanding of the 
Buddhist conception of petas and their character, 
we have to turn to the work devoted 

entirely to the petas or the spirits of the deceased. 
The atihahatha or the commentary written 
on this work by Dhainmapala of Kancipura 
in southern India gives details of stories only 
hinted at in the canonical text itself. Dhamma- 
pala must have compiled his stories from 
Buddhist tradition, that was handed down not 
only orally but also recorded in the ancient 
atthakathas preserved in the great monasteries 
of Ceylon. Buddhaghosa in the early years of 
the fifth century A. C. translated the atthakathas 
on some of the most important works in the 
Tripitaka from Sinhalese into Pali ; and about 
the last quarter of the same century, many 
among the rest of the atthakathas were rendered 
into Pali by Dhammapala, and the Petavatthu 
commentary is one of them. 

The stories preserved in -this corhmentary are 
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not the product of Dhammapala’s own imagi- 
nation but must have been handed down in 
Buddhist tradition from very ancient times. 
Three of them bear a close resemblance to the 
versions given in the Dhammapada commentary 
which is attributed to Buddhaghosa ; this show's 
that both of them drew from tlie same great 
source, namely, the Ceylonese atthakathas.’ 

Dhaminapala’s atthakatha is a great store- 
house of information about the petas, and an 
examination of these stories will enable us to 
form an idea of the Buddhist conception of 
spirits and the spirit world. AVith this object in 
view we shall attempt to give in brief a history 
of some of the individual petas as contained in 
the Petavatthu commentary by Dharamapala. 
This work has been published by the Pali 
Text Society but it has not yet been translated 
into any modern language. 

Khettliparna peta. 

The commentary tells us that this peta was 
the disembodied spirit of a setthi-putta, the son of 
a very wealthy merchant of Rajagaha which 
was the ancient Magadhan capital at the time 
the Buddha lived. He was the only son of 
his parents who thought that if he spent even a 

1. Mr. E. W. Burlingame in his Bnddhmt Legends (p. 37) thinks 
that Dhammaptila derived the stories from the Dhammapada Attha- 
katha. But it ia more likely that both the writers derived them from 
the same source. 
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thousand coins every day he would not be able 
to exhaust the immense wealth stored up in 
their treasury. With this thought in their 
mind they did not care to teach him any art 
{sippa), and when he came of age, they married 
him to a damsel who was a desirable companion 
for him on account of her good family and 
lovely beauty, but she had no dhamma or faith in 
the Buddha and his teachings. Enjoying life 
with her, he spent his days and when his parents 
were dead, he surrounded himself with rogues that 
cheated him of his money. He spent his whole 
wealth in enjoyment and merry-making, giving 
away liberally to musicians, actors and others of 
the same class without performing any righteous 
deeds. At last he became so poor that he could 
not make both ends meet and lived as a beggar in 
the public alms-house(aHa^Afl5sa^a) in the same city. 
One day a band of robbers met and advised him 
to take to robbery and theft along with them. 
He joined their gang and was caught in the 
very first expedition with them before he could 
steal anything. The king ordered his head to be 
cut ofl;. While he was being taken to the scaffold, 
a beauty of the town named Sulasa was moved 
at this wretched plight of the once rich and 
liberal young man and entreated the officers to 
wait a moment as she wanted to give him some 
sweets to eat and water to drink. At that time 
Mahamoggallana thought of going there to afford 
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an opportunity to the settlii’s son of acquiring 
merit at the last moment of his earthly life by 
making some meritorious gifts. He accordingly 
Trent there with his alms*bowl. The banker’s 
son offered him sweets and the drink brought 
by the handsome damsel, thinking that he at 
this last moment of his life was not in need of 
them. After this his head Avas cut off. By 
virtue of the great merit acquired by his gift 
to such a noble thera as Mahamoggallana, he 
deserved to be boim in the great devaloka^ the 
blissful abode of the gods ; but at the last 
moment, at the thought that he was indebted to 
Sulasa for this timely opportunity of making a 
gift, his heart was filled up with affection towards 
her, wdth the result that he was born on a much 
lower plane, as a tree-spirit residing on a 
banyan tree. Owing to this attachment, he stole 
away Sulasa while she was in the gai’den wdiere 
the deity resided, by producing darkness and 
storm by means of his miraculous power. The 
deity kept her with him on the tree for a week, 
after the expiry of which she w^as left at the 
corner of the assembly in the Veluvana-vihara 
where the Buddha was preaching. [Parama- 
tthadipani on the Petavatthu, P. T. S., pp 1-9.] 

Sakaramnkhapeta 

During the time of the Buddha Kassapa, a 
bhikkhu who practised restraint so far as his 
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body was concerned but was unrestrained in 
speech, used to scold and abuse his fellow 
bhikkhus. After death, he was reborn in hell, 
but in the time of the Buddha Gautama, he was 
born again in the Gijjhakuta near Rajagaha, 
and on account of the kamnia that still remained 
to fructify, he was suffering from hunger and 
thirst. His body was of a golden hue but the 
face was like that of a swine. The venerable 
Narada who lived on the Gijjhakuta hill met 
him once eaidy in the morning when lie was 
going out on his alms-begging excursion,, and 
enquired, “The wdiole of your body is brilliant 
like gold, it casts an effulgence all round, but 
your head bears resemblance to that of a pig. 
What act did you do in the past ?” The peta 
replied, “I was restrained in body but unrestrain- 
ed in speech, 'fherefore I am of such dazzling 
brilliance as you see. I tell you, Narada, that 
as you have seen me in this wretched plight, 
don’t commit sin by speech, let not your face 
become like that of a pig.”* This story is also 
given in the Jiltakas. 

PTitimnkhapeta 

During the time of Buddha Kassapa, two 
young men of good family who became devoted 
and pious bhikkhus, used to dwell in a village 

1. P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 9-12, 

d. Dhammapada commentary (P. T. S}, Vol III, pp. 4]0*417t 
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hermitage. They were fast friends. A bhikkhu 
with evil intent, came to their hermitage and 
finding the place very comfortable and food 
and drink easily obtainable, wanted to have the 
vihara to himself alone, after driving ont the 
former occupants. He was successful in bring- 
ing about ill-feeling between them and both 
of them left the hermitage. The bhikkhu who 
was of evil motive, died soon, sulfcring under 
the burden of his sins and was cast into 
the hell called Avici. The other two thcras 
met each other in the course of their travel 
and after a mutual explanation, discovered how 
it was entirely the doing of that mischievous 
bhikkhu, and they again became good friends. 
Tiiey came back to live in their own vihara 
again and eventually became Arahats. 

The envious hhikkhu after residing in hell for 
the period between two Buddhas, came out 
when Gautama Buddha w^as living on earth, 
and to work out the residue of his sin by suffer- 
ings on earth, became a peta and dwelt near 
Rajagaha under the name Putimukha. The 
venerable Narada met him while coming down 
from the Gijjhakata hill and asked him thus, 
‘‘Your appearance is beautiful, you live in the 
sky but a very dirty smell comes out of your 
mouth and vermin are moving in it. What 
did you do in the past to deserve this 5” The 
peta replied, “I was a wicked monk unrestrain- 
ed in speech ; good appearance has been acquired 
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by me by bavin" outwardly kept up the sem- 
blance of an ascetic but the stench in my mouth 
is the outcome of my malicious words.”* 

Pifthadhlta li Icapeta 

At Savatthi the nurse of Anathapindika’s 
grand-daughter gave her a doll. The grand-daugh- 
ter played with it and called it her daughter. 
One day while she Avas engaged in sport, her doll 
fell down and was broken. The girl began to 
cry that her daughter was no more ; no body 
could console her and the nurse took her to 
Anathapindika who sat by the side of the Buddha 
and the bhikkhus. Anathapipdika consoled her by 
saying that she should make offerings to her 
departed daughter. The Buddha was invited 
to a dinner next day. The Master uttered 
some stanzas expressing approval of the offer 
made by Anathapindika, the purport of which is 
that for whomsoever the olfering is made, Avheth- 
er for departed relatives or for the household 
deity or other gods, the donor himself acquires 
merit and the donee is also served ; sorrow, 
lamentation and weeping are of no use to the 
petas, these only bring suffering to the living 
relatives. * 

Tirokuddapetas 

Long ago, ninety-two kalpas ago, there was a 
town (Sailed Kasipurl of which Jayasena was 

. raramattliadlpaiii on the Petavatthu ( P. T. S. ) pp 12-16. 

2. Paramabthadipani on the PetaTE-tthn pp 16-19. 
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the king, and his queen was Sirima. Of her 
was born the Bodhisatta Phussa who reached 
Buddhahood by acquiring sammasambodhi or 
perfect knowledge of the truth. 

He was very aflFectionate to his son and he 
used to say thus, “The Buddha, the Dhamma, the 
Samgha are mine. I shall allow nobody else to 
offer the four paccayas ( the four necessities of a 
bhikkhu, clothing, food, bedding and medicine ) 
to them.” The other sons of tlie king got no 
opportunity of making offerings to the Buddha 
and thought out a plan to get the king’s 
permission. They instigated the frontier people 
to rise in rebellion against the king and they 
themselves were sent to suppress the outbreak. 
When they returned successful, the king wanted 
to grant them a favour and they would ask for 
no boon except permission to offer the four 
paccayas to the Buddha and his disciples. The 
king very unwillingly gave them permission for 
three months only. After making the necessary 
arrangements, they took tbe Buddlia to the new- 
ly built vihara and made offerings to him. Some 
amongst them, however, became dissatisfied as 
owing to shortness of time they got no oppor- 
tunity of making any offerings on their own 
account. The dissatisfied people put many obs- 
tacles in the way of the brothers. Sometimes they 
ate up the offerings and sometimes they spoiled 
them. They went so far as to set fire to the 
c * • 
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alms-house ; these dissatisfied people were rehorn 
in hell for their misdeeds and at the time of Kas- 
sapa Buddha, they were reborn as petas. As 
they did not obtain any offering from their re- 
latives, they w'ent to Kassapa Buddha and asked 
the reason of it. They were told in reply that 
they would get offerings at the time of Gautama 
Buddha during the reign of king Bimbisara 
who was their former relative. *\l"hen King 
Bimbisara offered the Veluvana vihara to 
the Buddha and his disciples, the petas hoped 
that they would get a share of the merit 
acquired by Bimbisara but in vain. Consequent- 
ly they made a horrible noise in the palace. 
Next morning, Binibisava frightened by the din 
made overnight, went to the Buddha and asked 
him about the cause of the trouble. Buddha told 
him that some of his relatives in a former birth 
were now petas and hoped to be relieved of their 
sufferings by sharing the merit acquired by him 
(Bimbisara), but as he did not offer anything to 
them, they were sorely disappointed and hence 
made noise. King Bimbisara thus instructed by 
the Buddha, gave a sumptuous dinner to the 
whole Sam gha and made over to the petas the 
merit acquired by this act of goodness. In approv- 
ing this meritorious act of the king, the Buddha 
preached the Tirokuddasuttam, the sum and subs- 
tance of which is that people make offerings 
to their departed relatives, remembering the 
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previous kindness they had received from 
them.^ ’ 


PanQaputtalchadahapeta 

Not far from SavatthI lived a householder 
who had a barren wife. His friends and relatives 
told him that he should marry again as he was 
childless but tliis he would not do owing to the 
great affection that ho entertained for the wife. 
On hearing this his wife persuaded him herself to 
get another wife so that his familyline might not 
come to an end. Urged by her, the householder 
took another girl as wife and brought her to his 
house. Shortly afterwards, the second wife became 
pregnant. The first wife now grew jealous and 
thinking that if any child were born of the se- 
cond wife, the latter would be the mistress of the 
house, she caused miscarriage with the help of a 
paribbajaka whom she had pleased with food and 
drink. The parents of the second wife coming to 
know of the miscarriage, charged the first wife 
with the offence but she denied the charge, 
swearing that if she were guilty of it, she might 
be driven by hunger and thirst to eat up five 
sons both morning and evening and further 
suffer various other troubles. The woman was 
reborn not far from that village as* a peti or a 
female spirit of evil look ( dubharivmrupapeti ) 

I, Fotavatthu Commentary (P, T. S.) pp 39-3L 
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on account of the sin committed by her. She 
could not get any food or drink. She used to 
beat five sons in the morning and five in the 
evening and had to eat up their flesh and yet 
could not satisfy her hunger. No cloth did she 
get to wear. Her body emitted an unbearable 
stench and was full of flies and vermin. Once 
eight theras when going to the Master at Savat- 
thi, saw her in this plight and asked her what 
was the cause of her misery. She told them 
what had happened.' The theras moved by 
pity, entei’ed the house of the householder, her 
former husband, who offered them food and 
drink and they persuaded him to transfer the 
merit of this act of charity to his former wife 
wdio w’as thus freed from her miserable condi- 
tion. 

Sattaptittahhadahapeta 

A Buddhist householder ( Upasaha ) had 
by his w'ife two sons w'ho were good in every 
way. The latter proud of these boys, used to 
disregai'd her husband who being offended, 
married again ; when the second wife became 
pregnant, the first wife caused her to take some 
drug which brought about miscarriage ; the 
other details of the story are the same as w^e find 
in the account of Puncapiittakhadakapeta. ^ 

1, Paramatthadtpaiit on the Petavatthu ( P T. S ), pp, 31*35. 

% Paiaraatthadlpanl on the Pefcavatthu, pp. 36 — 37. 
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Gompeta 

A householder at SavatthI breathed his last. 
His son was overwhelmed with grief and used 
to go about hither and thither, asking anybody 
and everybody about his father and could not 
by any means be consoled. The Buddha seeing 
his miserable condition went to his house 
when the man put to him the question Avhether 
he knew where his father was gone. The 
Buddha in reply asked whether he wanted to 
know of his father in this birth or in those he 
had in the past. In this way he pacified his 
troubled soul. Afterw'ards when the bhikkhus 
were discussing among themselves the miraculous 
character of this deed, the Master told them 
that this was not the first occasion that he had 
soothed his aching heart but in the past also 
he had done the same. Then ho narrated the 
following story : — In the past, the father of a 
householder in Benares w'ent the w'ay of the 
world. The man was inconsolable. His son, 
Sujata, w'as a very clover young man and 
thinking of some means to bring consolation 
to his father who was sorely afflicted, he 
went outside the city and found there a dead 
bullock in a field ; he then went to the carcass 
of the bullock with hay, grass and water and 
repeatedly asked the bullock to eat and drink. 
The passers-by seeing this wanted to know the 
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reason of such a strange behaviour. The son did 
not answer a^id they went to his father and told 
him that his son Sujata had gone mad. The father 
on hearing this at once ran to the spot and 
enquired why he was behaving like a mad man. 
The son replied, “I am not quite sure who is 
mad, you or I ? I am giving food and drink 
to a bullock whose head and legs are here, in 
fact, the whole of whose body is before me, but 
nothing of the respected grandfather can be 
seen, neither his feet nor hands, nor his head, 
nor any other part of his body ; weeping for 
him of wdiom there is nothing left behind, it is 
rather you that are beside your senses.” The 
father hearing this, got back his senses and 
thanked the hoy Sujiita. The Lord was Sujilta 
at the time.’ 

Mahapesakarapeta 

Twelve hhikkhu§ took kammatthdna from the 
Buddha and went out in search of a suitable resi- 
dence where clothes might be had. Gradually they 
found abeautiful forest tract andin the neighbour- 
hood, avillage wLere, it so turned out, lived eleven 
families of pesakaras or weavers. The Pesakaras 
coming to learn that the hhikkhus were looking 
for a suitable residence to practise kammatthana 
without any hindrance, invited them to live there 
and built cottages for them in the wood and the 

1. ParamatthadJpani on the Petavatthn, pp. 38-42. 
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headman among them took upon himself the 
charge of supplying the necessities of two of the 
bliikkhus, while the rest were afiotted among 
the remaining ten, one to each. The wife of the 
headman had no respect for the hhikkhus and 
did not serve the hhikkhus properly. Her hus- 
band, therefore, brought her young sister and 
made her the mistress of the house. She was 
respectful and served the bhikkhus with due 
I'everencc and attention. When the period of 
the rainy-weather-rcsidence ended, the pesakaras 
gave a cloth to each of the bhikkhus. The irritated 
wife of the headman ridiculed her husband thus : 
“May the food and drink that you have presented 
to the sakyaputta ascetics be in the next world 
turned for you into ordure, urine and pus, and 
may the clothes be changed into sheets of burning 
iron.” 

In course of time the headman was born as a 
powerful tree-god in the Vindhyatavl and his 
malicious wife, too, after her death came to live 
close by as a petl. Naked and ugly, oppressed by 
hunger and thirst, she came to the above tree- 
spirit and prayed for food and drink and a cloth 
to wear. He procured for her a heavenly cloth, 
food and drink ; but no sooner did she take them 
than they were converted in her hands into 
ordure, urine and pus and the cloth as soon 
as worn turned into a burning sheet of iron. 
Suffering from anguish and extreme pain, she 
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wandered about filling the place with her loud 
cries. 

A bhikkhu after rainy-season-sojourn, was go- 
ing on a visit to the Master with a caravan of 
merchants through the Vindhyatavl. The mer- 
chants travelled by night and in the day time 
they rested in a shady retreat in the forest. One 
day the bhikkhu fell asleep and was left behind 
by the caravan. He wandered up and down and 
reached the tree where resided tliat virtuous spirit 
who seeing him appeared before him in human 
form and showed his reverence to him. At that 
time, the pcti, his former wife, came and 
prayed for food and drink and clothes, and 
these the moment they were supplied by him 
underwent a change as described before. The 
bhikkhu asked for the reason and the tree-spirit 
nai’rated to him the whole thing and asked him 
whether there was any means of relief from that 
dreadful suffering. The bhikkhu answered 
that if food and drink and clothes were offered 
to a bhikkhu on her behalf and she at the same 
time heartily approved of it, then there 
might be a means of escape from the evil. The 
tree-spirit did as desired and presented two 
beautiful cloths to tiie Master through that 
bhikkhu, and thus the miserable woman was re- 
leased from her wretched lot. ‘ 


1. P. D. on the PetavAtthu pp. 42-46. 
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Khaldtya-peta} 

Once at Benares, there was a charming woman 
of the town, possessing an exquisitely fine feature 
and complexion and a very beautiful head of hair, 
dark and long, reaching down to the mekhala, 
which she wore round the hips. Many young 
men were attracted by the beauty of her hair. 
Some women, jealous of her hair, bribed her maid 
to apply some drugs that would destroy it. The 
maid mixed them with her bathing powder and 
gave it to her wdien she went to bathe in the 
Ganges. As soon as she plunged in w'aters, her 
hair fell off by the roots ; thus deprived of her hair, 
she looked ugly, and being ashamed to go to town, 
lived outside tlie city and made a living by dealing 
in oil and wine. Once she invited some people 
to drink wine as much as possible and when they 
were overdrunk, she took away their clothings. 
One day, seeing an Arahat going round for alms, 
she invited him to her house and served him with 
a choice dish prepared with oil. The Arahat, out 
of compassion for her, partook of the food thus 
offered, Avhile she stood holding an umbrella over 
his head, which he approved. She at the same 
time prayed for beautiful hair. As a result 
of her good and evil deeds, she in her next life 


1. tn the Petavatthu (P. T. S., p. 9) this peta is named as KhalStya* 
peta whereas in its commentary, this peta is Called khaiatiyapeta. 
(P. D. on the Petavatfiiu p. 53 )• 
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found herself seated alone in a golden vimana ( a 
celestial mansion ) on the ocean ; she got back the 
beautiful hair as prayed for, but on account of 
her having stolen the clothings, she was naked. 
Thus being born again in that vimana, slie passed 
a long period, covering the interval between 
two Buddhas. When the present Buddha was 
on this earth, a hundred merchants of Savatthi 
saw her vimana on the wide ocean, while 
on a voyage to Suvarfliabhumi ; their ship was 
being driven hither and thither by contrary 
winds. The chief of the merchants gazing with 
wonder on the golden mansion, entreated the 
occupant to come out. She replied that as she 
was naked, she was ashamed of appearing 
before the merchants. He offered her upper 
garments ( uttariya ) wherewith she might 
robe herself and appear before him. She replied 
that anything given her with hands would 
not reach her, and requested him to make a 
gift of the cloth to a pious and faithful Upasaka 
who was on board the ship and let the effect 
of this meritorious deed be transferred to her. 
As soon as this was done and the merit accruing 
therefrom was given her, she came out of 
her mansion with a sweet smile on her face, 
draped in the finest garments. Struck with 
wonder at such a quick effect of meritorious 
work, the merchants enquired about her past 
harmas and these, both good and bad, she detail- 
ed to them, gave them' food and drink and 
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requested them to take some presents to the 
Buddha at SavatthI where they went and 
worshipped the Buddha in her name. * The Lord 
approved of this merit and the petl was reborn 
in a golden palace in the Tamtinisa heaven.' 

Nagapeta 

Sarnkicca, a seven year old boy, became 
an arahat, while shaving his head. Becoming 
a samamra or novice, he was dwelling in a 
forest-hermitage with thirty bhikkhus whom he 
saved from the hands of five hundred robbers. 

He instructed the robbers in the teachings of 
the Master and ordained them as smianeras. He 
took them all to the Buddha, and after listening 
to the teachings of the Master, they became 
Arahats and Samkicca got f nil ordination from 
tlie Master and came to Isipatana with five hun- 
dred bhikkhus. There was a pious and faithful 
Upasaha ( lay believer ) at Benares who used to 
instruct people to give alms to the bhikkhus. 

At that time, a Brahmin had two sous and 
one daughter. The eldest son was a friend of 
the Upasalca. One day the Upasaha came to 
Samkicca accompanied by the eldest son. The 
latter acquired some amount of faith in the 
Buddha. The Upasaha advised him to offer 
alms daily to a bhikkhu ; but his friend, the 
Brahmin boy, refused by saying that this was 


1. Fi^rama^tha— Kpani on tlip ?etavatthu, ( P. T. 3. ) pp- 46-63, 
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not the custom with the Brahmins. The Upasaka, 
however, persuaded the Brahmin boy to give 
alms to himself and he would offer it to the 
bhikkhus. He consented. By and by tbe younger 
bi’other and the sister also acquired some 
amount of faith in tbe Buddha. All these three 
were engaged in making offerings to the Santanas 
and the Brdhmanas, but their parents were false 
believers and did not offer alms to any body. 
Their daughter was selected as bride of her 
maternal uncle’s son, but the son became a 
samanera or novice under Samkicca. But be 
used to take his meal at bis mother’s house. 
Ilis mother always pressed him to marry the 
girl she had selected. He became excited and 
asked permission from Samkicca to give up the 
hrahmacariya life, but his teacher, seeing that 
be would soon become an Arahat^ asked him 
to wait a month. After a month be was asked 
to wait a fortnight and again a week more. 
In tbe mean time, the house of bis bride’s parents 
fell dow'n, causing death to the Bi’ahmana and 
Brahmani with two sons and daughter. The 
Brahmana and the Brahmani became spirits 
( peta and petl ) and the two sons and daughter 
became devatds living on eai’th. The peta and 
petl used to beat each other with iron clubs and 
as the result of beating, boils appeared and burst 
out and the pair used to suck blood and pus 
from each other’s boils. The samanera asked 
his teacher’s permission to go hbme after the 
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la/pse of the fixed period. The teacher asked hi«a 
to come after sunset while the Catuddasitithi 
of the dark fortnight continued. In the mean 
time, the teacher went behind the Isipatana 
vihSra and waited there ; at that time, tlic two 
brothers with their sister were passing by the 
side of the vihara on their way to an assembly of 
the Yakkhas and their parents were following 
them in the most wretched plight, striking each 
other with iron clubs. Samkicca pointed this 
out to the samahera who at his bidding asked 
them about the past deeds ( hamnias ) that had 
caused their present condition and he was told 
that on account of misdeeds in past life, the 
Brahmin pair were put to miseries, and their 
children, on account of their good deeds and aets 
of charity, were enjoying happiness among 
gods. The samayera afterwards became very 
much averse to w'oiddly life and at last became 
an Amhat^ 


TJragapein 


At SavatthI, there was an TJpasaha wdio had 
a son but the son died. He became mad with 
grief and did not pay attention to household 
duties ; nor did he go out, as w^as his practice 
before. The Buddha, knowing this, went to the 


!• P. D. on the Petavatthu*pp. 53-61. 
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bouse of the Upasaka and in order to remove 
his grief, related to him the Uraga Jataka which 
runs thus : — 

At Benares, there was once a Brahmin family 
named Dhammapala and all the members of the 
family used to meditate upon death and if any 
one went out of the house, he instructed others 
not to lament. One day, the Brahmin went to 
cultivate the field accompanied by his son who 
set fire to the dry grass, weeds, etc., and a black 
snake bit him, frightened by the fire. The Brahmin 
asked a passer-by to tell his wife to come to the 
field with rice sufficient for one man and garlands 
and other sweet scented things, after she had 
herself bathed and put on pure garments. The 
passer-by went to the Brahmin’s house and 
delivered the message. The members of the 
family acted according to the instruction given 
by the Brahmin. The Brahmin after taking 
bath and meal, adorned himself with garlands, 
etc., surrounded by the members of the 
family, put the dead body of his son on a pyre, 
and they all sat on one side, as if nothing had 
happened. The Brahmin’s son was himself 
reborn as Sakka in heaven and he was the 
Bodhisatta. Moved with pity, he came down 
in the guise of a Brahmin and asked the Brahmin, 
“Are you burning a deer ? If so, please let me 
have some meat.” The Brahmin replied, “No, 
my young son who was endowed with all good 
qualities, is being burnt.” The disguised 
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Brahmin told him thus, “If you are burning 
your son, it is strange that you are not in the 
least moved.” The Brahmin replied, “Just as 
an uraga ( a snake ) goes away leaving behind 
its old skin, so a human being leaves the body 
M'ithout having any attachment for it. On the 
other hand, the body cannot conceive that it is 
being burnt or that the relatives arc mourning 
for it, therefore, I do not grieve for my son who 
has gone where his own work ( karma ) has led 
him.” Then Sakka in the guise of a Brahmin 
went to the Brahma^I and asked her, “Though 
the father may be hard, the mother who has 
brought up the son with so much trouble, must 
have a softer heart, why is she not grieved for 
her lost child ?” The Brahmani replied, “He 
came uncalled for and has gone away without 
asking permission. He is not conscious of his 
body being burnt by us nor of the lamentations 
of his relatives, therefore, I do not cry or 
lament ; he is bound by his own karma.” The 
disguised Brahmin went to his sister and asked 
her, “Why are you not sorrowful, as we 
know that sisters feel very great affection for 
brothers.” The sister replied, “If I were to 
make myself lean and thin by crying, it would be 
of no avail ; if I spoil my health by crying, the 
relatives would be sorry, therefore, 1 do not 
mourn for him, he has followed the path which 
was his own.” The disguised Brahmin then went 
to the wife "of the 'deceased and said, “A wife 
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has great attachment towards her husband, and 
if the husband dies, the wife becomes a helpless 
widow. But you do not show any such 
grief nor make any lamentation for your 
deceased husband.” The wife replied, “Crying 
for a departed husband is like a child’s cry 
for catching the moon.” Sakka then went 
to the dead man’s maid-servant and said, “As 
you were ill-treated by your deceased master, 
now you are free from him and it is for this 
reason that you are not crying.” She replied, 
“No. Although he was my master’s son, yet I 
loved him as my own child.” The Brahmin in 
disguise asked why then she was not crying and 
in reply slic said, “As an earthen pot cannot be 
repaired when broken, so a dead body cannot be 
brought to life again ; it is needless to cry.” 
Sakka tlien introduced himself to the Brahmin 
and other members of the family, gave them 
great wealth to enjoy and then left them. 

The INIaster marrating this story to the 
upasaka at SavatthT, freed him from his grief 
and revealed to him many truths.^ 

Maiiakuiplalipeta 

Mattakundali-peta was the son of a miserly 
Brahmin at Savattlil. On account of the 
miserliness of his father, the boy could not 
perform any meritorious deed, except ealtiting 

1. I*. D- on the Petavatthu, pp. C1*6B. 
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the Lord with great reverence and respect. I’di' 
this merit, he was born as a god ; hi^ father was 
mourning his death in the cemetery. In 
order to remove his father’s grief, he went to 
the cemetery in the guise of a peta and began 
to cry for the sun and the moon. The father 
said, “Why are you crying for the sun and the 
moon which cannot be got ? Are you a fool ?” 
The peta answered, “The sun and the moon for 
which I am crying are visible, but your dead 
son for whom you are crying, cannot even be 
seen. Then, please judge for yourself, who is the 
greater fool.” The father’s sorrow abated, and 
the father enquired, “Who are you ?” The peta 
introduced himself to him, and manifested 
himself in full celestial splendour.’ 


Satthihutasahassapeta 

There lived in Benares a cripple who could 
pierce anything with a stone. One of his 
pupils learnt the art from him and in order to 
test his skill in the art, shot a stone which broke 
the head of a paccekahuddha, named Sunetta, 
who sat on the banks of the Ganges. The 
paccekahuddha obtained parinihhm^a then and 
there. The people finding the saint dead. 


1. P* B. on the Fetavatthu, p. 92^ of. Bhammapada Commentarji 
vol;l.p.28, ‘ 
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Idlled the pupil who suffered many years in the 
Avici hell ^,and was reborn as a peta near 
R&jagaha to work out the remaining sin. As a 
consequence of his misdeeds, sixty thousand iron 
arrows appeared on his head three times a day, 
and he fell down on the ground with broken 
head and when they disappeared, he regained 
his former normal state of health. One day, the 
venerable Mahamoggallana, when coming down 
from the Gijjhakuta hill, saw the peta and had 
a talk with the spirit, the sum and substance of 
which is the same as narrated above ( P. D. on 
the Petavatthu, pp. 282-286, cf. 1). commentary, 
Vol. II. pp. 68.73) 

Setthiputtapeta 

The king of Kosala, Pasenadi, heard four 
terrible sounds at dead of night, Bu-sa-na-so. 
Next morning, he sent for his chaplain, told him 
that he had heard such a sound and asked him 
what would be its effect. The Purohita, thinking 
that there was a very good opportunity for 
enriching the Brahmins, replied, ‘Tn consequence 
of this, there will be danger to your life, kingdom 
or wealth ; but by performing a Sabbacatukka 
Yajna you will be saved.” The king then asked 
^is officers to make arrangements. Hearing 
this, the queen Mallik^evI dissuaded the king 
.from performing the sacrifice entailing the 
slaughter of many animals and she advised him 
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to go to the all-knowing Buddha and take his 
instruction. Accordingly he went to the Master 
who told him that nothing would happen to the 
king, that those cries came from four petas who 
were suffering in the Zohahumbhi hell, and that 
those four sinners had been sons of setthis at Raja- 
gaha in their previous birth. They were habitual 
adulterers. Sometimes they committed adultery 
by paying money to the girl, sometimes by 
fraud and sometimes by enticement. In conse- 
quence of their misdeeds, they were now in hell. 
It took them thirty thousand years to go to the 
bottom of the hell and the same period they took 
to come up to the top therefrom. Thus they 
came to the topmost part of the hell ; they tried 
their utmost to give vent to their terrible suffer- 
ings in hell and each uttered a stanza which 
was not heard fully, but only the first letter was 
audible. The Buddha repeated these stanzas 
fully to the king, the purport of which is as 
follows : — “It is now sixty thousand years that 
we have been suffering in hell, when will our 
sufferings end ? The sins committed by us 
are endless. We have spent our life in misdeeds. 
We had plenty of wealth and we misused it, if 
we go from this place and become human beings, 
we shall accumulate much merit by charity and 
observance of the precepts. ( Paramatthadipam 
on the Petavatthu, pp. 279-282, cf. Dhammapada 
commentary, Vol. II. p. 10 ; Paiisboll’s Jataka^ 
Vol- Ilf, pp. d:4-48). . : 
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Bhogasamharapeta 

When the Buddha was at Veluvana, four 
women used to earn money as hawkers by selling 
things and cheating people by using false weights 
etc. They were reborn as petis, residing on the 
wall encircling Bajagaha. Being overwhelmed 
with great pain, they used to cry loudly at night, 
saying, “we have accumulated wealth by fair 
and foul means ; others are enjoying the wealth, 
we are the partakers of misery only.” The 
people hearing this became terrified and asked 
the Buddha, after making offerings to him, as to 
the cause of this. The Buddha said, ‘‘The 
sound will not put you to any inconveni- 
ence, the four petis are ci'ying on account of 
pain.” (P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 278-79). 

A khharulckhapeta 

When the Buddha was at Savatthi, an upasaka 
who was a resident of Savatthi, went to Videha 
with cartloads of merchandise. After selling 
his wares there and taking things from Videha, 
he started for Savatthi. In a forest tract, one 
pole of his cart broke down. A man was then 
passing through that forest with an axe to cut 
down trees. Seeing the merchant in a 
helpless condition, he took pity on him and after 
cutting down a ti^ee, he prepared a pole out of 
the trunk of the tree for him, and repaired his 
^art. The wood-putter, after.death, bepame a god 
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living on earth, who remembering his deeds, 
uttered a stanza in front of the house of the 
Upasaka, the purport of which is as follows ; — 
“Charity not only gives reward in the next world 
but also in this world ; by practising charity, both 
the donor and the donee are saved. Awake, 
don’t be indolent.” ‘ 


Ambapeta 

When the Buddha Vi^as at Savatthi, a house- 
holder was reduced to poverty and his wife died, 
leaving a daughter only. After leaving his daught- 
er in a friend’s house, he went to trade, 
taking a loan of 100 kahapanas. He soon recovered 
his capital together with a profit of five hundred 
kahapcmas and while he was returning home 
with the money, a number of bandits seized him 
on the way. He threw the money in a bush and 
hid himself near it. The bandits took his life. 
After death, the trader lived there as a peta 
on account of his avarice. The trader’s daughter 
heard the news of her father’s death, became 
sorrowful and wept bitterly. Her father’s friend 
in whose house she had been residing so long, con- 
soled her and promised to bring her up like her 
father. She knowing her own poor condition, 
served the man well and wanting to perform the 
obsequies of her father, prepared delicious rice- 
gruel and collected good mangoes. With these 


' 1, P. p. on tl^^Petavatthv ( P. T' 8. ) pp. 277-278. 
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things she fed the Buddha and Samgha and at 
last prayed that the merit of this deed might be 
enjoyed by her father. The Master approved of 
this prayer and her departed father got a good 
house with a beautiful mango-garden having a 
halpa tree and a nice pond and also many more 
excellent heavenly things. Sometime after, the 
merchants were going that way and stayed for a 
night at the place where they had been before. 
The peta appeared with a vimana in the garden 
before some merchants of SavatthI, who were 
passing that way and who asked the peta thus ; 
“How have you got this beaiitiful pond with nice 
bathing ghats, and this mango-garden giving 
fruits in all seasons, and where did you get this 
vimana The peta replied, “My daughter 
offered rice-gruel with mangoes to the Buddha 
and as a consequence of this act, I have obtained 
these nice things.” The peta offered half the 
money that he had been guarding so long, to the 
merchants and asked them to hand over the other 
half to his daughter, to pay off his debt and to 
enjoy the rest for her own benefit. (P. D. on the 
Petavatthu, pp. 273-276). 

Pataliputtapeta 

Some merchants of SavatthI and Patalipufta 
went to Sumrnabhumi in a ship. Now an up^ 
saha who Was much attached to a woman, died of 
a,n illness and though he hq,d done ^ood deeds, yet 
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after death was reborn as a vimanapeta on the sea 
on account of his attachment to this woman. 
Thus he was there on the sea with his heart 
fixed on the girl he loved, and it so happened 
that she also was on board the ship of the mer- 
chants. In order to meet the woman whom he 
loved, the peta stopped by his miraculous 
powers the further progress of the ship. Won- 
dering about it, the merchants came to know 
that it was the work of the peta and to save 
themselves, they put her on a bamboo raft 
and let it go with her. As soon as she left, the 
ship began to run fast towards Suvannabhumil 
The peta took her to his own residence and 
lived with her in happiness ; but after a year, she 
became anxious to leave this place and entrea- 
ted him thus : “My dear, I am unable here to do 
anything that will benefit me in the next world, 
do kindly, therefore, take me to Pataliputta.” 
In reply the peta said, “You have seen hells and 
the animal world and beings of many sorts such as 
peias, dsuras', men and gods, and ybu have seen 
with your own eyes the results of good and bad 
deeds (Icamma ) ; as requested I shall carry you 
Unharmed to Pataliputta, and do you perform 
meritorious deeds there.” The woman replied, 
“Yon are my well-wisher, I shall perform meri* 
torious deeds according to your instruction. 
I have indeed seen for myself the things you 
Speak of.’* Then the peta went through the Sky 
with the ilroman and left her in the centre of 
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Pataliputta where she was received with joy hy 
her friends and relatives as she had been given 
up as lost in the sea. (P. D. on the Peta- 
vatthu, pp, 271-73). 


Gonapeta 

At Savatthi, there were a number of people 
who banded together into a gana or guild 
and were unbelievers, unfaithful, misers and do- 
ers of deeds according to their sweet will. After 
their death, they were all born in the peta- world 
and resided in groups near Savatthi. One day, 
the venerable Mahamoggallana, while going to 
Savatthi for alras,saw them on the way and asked, 
“What is the cause of your being naked, ugly 
and lean ? Why are you reduced to mere skele- 
ton “It is the effect of our own sinful deeds 
which have led us to our misery," answered the 
petas. “But what evils did you do with your 
body, mind and speech ? Of what work is this 
the retribution Thus asked, they replied, “If 
we go to a river to drink water, it becomes dried 
up and if when it is hot we sit in a cool shady 
place, the place becomes unbearable, the wind 
blows hot upon us ; oppressed by hunger 
we travel long distances but in vain, we fall 
down on the ground unable to get our hunger 
appeased ; for want of good deeds, we are suffer- 
ing here and if we become human beings on 
earth, we would accumulato 'much merit# 
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Hoggallana went to the Buddha and spoke to 
him about it. (P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 269- 
271) 


GuthakhUdakapeta 

In a village not far from Savatthi, a man 
of property built a vihara for a bhikkhu who 
was much associated with his family. Many 
bhikkhus used to gather there from different quar- 
ters and the people of the village being very much 
pleased, used to give them food and drink. The 
family could not bear it and became very 

envious, and speaking against the bhikkhus who 
came there, induced the housholder to abuse 
them. The family bhikkhu was reborn as a peta 
residing in the vaccakuti (the privy) of the vihara, 
on account of this sin. The householder died 
and was reborn as a peta dwelling on the upper 
part of the privy of the vihara. Mahamoggallana 
saw the householder peta and asked him as to the 
cause of his residing in such a dirty place. The 
householder peta replied, “My family priest is 
envious of other bhikkhus and he does not like 
that others should come to me, his dd,yaka 
(supporter). Being induced by him, I abused 
the other bhikkhus. On account of this sin com- 
mitted by me, I am reborn here as a peta.’* The 
venerable Moggallana further asked him, “What 
has become of^your family priest ?” The house- 
holder peta replied, *“He is reborn as a peta on 
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the lower part of the privy and he serves me. We 
live here eating dirt, I partake of the leavings of 
other people’s food and he lives upon mine.” Hav- 
ing heard this, Mahamoggallana went away and 
informed the Buddha ( P. D. on the Petavatthu, 
pp. 266-269 ). 

Samwitsipeta 

In the past, there lived at Benares a king 
named Kitava. His son went to sport in the 
garden and while returning saw a pacceka- 
huddha named Sunetta going out of a house 
to seek for alms. The prince being puffed up on 
account of his princely power, thought, “How is 
it that the shaven-headed monk passes on without 
saluting me ?” Hence he became angry, and got 
down from the elephant. He asked the Facceka- 
buddha whether he had got any alms, forcibly 
snatched away the bowl from him and threw it on 
the ground, and it was broken to pieces. Finding 
that he was unmoved even after such treatment 
and was looking on with kinduessi joy and serenity 
of mind, the prince felt offended and said, 
“Knowest thou not that I am the son of King 
Kitava, what can you do by thus looking at 
me ;” .and thus ridiculing him he went his 
way. But even on his way he was overtaken 
a terrible burning sensation like that of 
hell-fire ;aa a result of which he died and was 
reborn in the Jivici Sell. After sufiering 
from the hellish tortures for thousands of years 
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during the time of Gotama Buddha, he was re- 
born in a village of Kevattas or fishermen near 
Kuijdinagara ; but on him dawned the knowledge 
of his previous birth. Remembering the suffer- 
ings in his previous births, he did not accompany 
the other fishermen who were his relatives, on 
fishing excursions ; but, on the other hand, when 
they left him, he used to tear their nets and 
threw' the living fish into the tank. After seeing 
all such acts done by him, his relatives expelled 
him from the house but one of his brothers was 
very kind to him. At that time the venerable 
Ananda reached Ku^dinagara and was staying on 
the Sanmasi hill. The young Kevaita driven 
away by his relatives, wandered up and down 
and reached the place where the thera was, at 
dinner time. Knowing him to be hungry Ananda 
olTered him food and then learning the history of 
his past life, instructed him and finally conferred 
the pabhajja (ordination) on him and took him to 
the Buddha who was very gracious to him and 
as he had not done much good work, the Master 
entrusted to him the task of filling the water- 
jars of the bhikhhus. Seeing this, the UpUsakas 
made a regular supply of food for him. After- 
wards he became a famous monk and the Ifeader 
of a congregation of twelve thousand bhikkhm; 
and took his abode on the Sanuvasipabbata. His 
relatives numbering five hundred who were kill- 
ers of fish and who had acquired no merit by 
good' deeds, became petas after death. His patents 
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►who were now petcis, were ashamed to invite 
him personally, as they had drivenhim from home 
and so they sent to him his brother who had been 
kind to him before. This brother, now a peta, 
went to his saintly brother, informed him of the 
suffering of his parents and asked his help. 
The saintly Thera offered alms collected by him 
and his disciples, fed the Sahgha with it to the 
merit of his parents and relatives who were petaa^ 
saying, “Let my relatives enjoy the fruit of this 
merit and let them be happy.” Shortly after- 
wards the petas obtained good food and drink but 
no clothing. The thera was again requested by 
the petas to give them clothes. He after collec- 
ting rags and making clothes out of them, offer- 
red them to the ^aiigha to their merit and at last 
they got clothes to wear. They then wanted a 
dwelling place and the thera built a hut of leaves 
and offered it to the Sangha to their mei-it and 
the petas got good houses. The petas afterwards 
got good conveyances. All the petas then came 
nicely dressed to worship the thera. (P. D. on 
the Petavatthu, pp. 177-186). 

The same account of the son of a king named 
Kitava is also repeated in the Bajaputtapetakatha, 
where the Bajaputta is no other than the 
prince whose history is given in the Sanuvdsi- 
petakatha. (P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 263-266) 

Kumarapeta 

Two sons of a king of ^osala were verjr 
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handsome in their youth and being proud ^ 
youth and beauty, they committed adultery and 
were reborn as petas residing on the moat 
surrounding Kosala. They used to keep up a 
terrible noise at night and the people who hear^ 
their cries, got frightened. In order to avert the 
evil effects of their cries, they made plentifv^ 
offerings to the Sangha headed by the Buddha. 
Tlien tliey informed the Buddha of the object of 
tlieir offerings, the Blessed One assured them that 
these cries would do no harm to them. The 
Buddha related the above story to them and asked 
them to transfer the merit of the offerings to the 
petas ( P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 26N263 ), 

Dhafuvivannapeta 

After the parinibbaiia of the Lord, in the 
forest of the Mallas, between the twin sala trees, 
when his relics were divided, Ajatasatru, King 
of Magadha, got a share and enshrined it with 
great respect and honour and then instituted 
a worship of the same on a very grand scale. 
Thousands of people worshipped the relics. At 
that time some believers in false doctrines became 
dissatisfied and wei’e eventually reborn as petas. 
At Rajagaha lived a wealthy householder whose 
wife, daughter and daughter-in-law who were 
staunch believers in the Buddha, set out to 
woi’ship the relics, taking with them sweet-scented 
flowers and perfumes, etc. The wealthy house- 
l>ol4er askeci them i\ot to gq to worship the 
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relips which were mere bones and spoke in 
deijogatory tprms of their worship. But they did 
not pay attention to his words and went to 
perform their task and returning home shortly 
afterwards, foil ill and passed away ; after death 
they were reborn in the Deoaloka, ( world of the 
gods) and soon after the householder also, burning 
with rage, died and was reborn as a pet a. One 
day Them Kasaapa out of compassion for 
people, caused them for their instruction to see the 
peta and the devataa. Seated in the quadrangle 
of the Caitya (monastery) MahSkassapa asked the 
peta who had spoken ill of the relics, “You are 
standing in the sky, a stench is coming out of 
your body and your mouth is full of vermin. Tell 
me what you did to deserve all this.” The peta 
related his past history and repenting, said, “Born 
as a human being again, I will certainly worship 
the atTipa containing the relics of the Buddha 
over and over again.” Mahakassapa made this 
the text of a serraon'to the congregated people, ' 

Tlcchtipeta 

When the Buddha was at Veluvana, a certain 
person took up a bundle of sugar-cane on his 
Moulders and walked on chewing a cane. 
A pious and honest upaaaka was following him 
^long with a little boy who began to cry for 
a piece of sugar cane. The father of the boy 


l. D. on the Petaratthu ( P. T. a ), pp. 31^-215. 
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approached him and asked for a piece of sugar- 
cane for his son. The man with the sugar-cane 
sticks became angry and threw a piece of sugar- 
cane at him. The punishment of the man was 
proportionate to his deed. After death he was 
reborn as a peta and he got a sugar-cane field 
measuring eight Jearisas, full of very big, green, 
nice and juicy sugar-canes as thick as clubs ; 
wishing to partake of the sugar-cane, he went 
to the field, but as soon as he was there,' the 
canes came down on his back and he was struck 
so severely that be fell down senseless. This 
was bis lot whenever he made similar attempts. 
Once the venerable Mabamoggallana saw him on 
his w'ay to llajagaha and asked the peta a^out 
the cause of his suffering and the latter related 
to him the evil deeds done by him in his ^ past 
life and the retribution that had overtaken^ him 
then. The thera advised him to take a bftndle 
of sugar-cane on his back, and go to Velifvaiia 
and offer it to the Buddha, He took a huge 
bundle to Veluvana and the Master with the 
bhikkhu-sahgha enjoyed the canes and thus lie got 
rid of his sufferings and as a result of this offlring, 
he was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven ( ft*. D. 
on Petavatthu, pp. 257-260 ). 

NandiMpeta 

Two hundred years after the paririihbma of 
the Lord, in Ibe kingdom of Surattha there was 
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a king named PiAgala, Pingala’s commander- 
in-chief was.Nandaka who was a believer in false 
doctrines. He did not believe in happiness result- 
ing from good deeds nor in the punishment 
caused by sins. Nandaka’s daughter Uttara was 
given in marriage to one of a family of equal 
position. Afte his death, Nandaka was reborn 
as a pela and resided on a Nigrodha ( banyan ) 
tree in the Vindhyaiavi skirting the Vindhya 
hills. His daughter, Uttara, offered to a 
saintly them cool and perfumed drink as well as 
excellent cake and sweets to the benefit of her 
departed father, and prayed that the fruit of the 
merit nfight be reaped by him. As a result of tliis 
meritorious deed, Nandaka got plenty of cake and 
sweet drink, etc. Nandaka was much impressed 
seiingthat this act of vicarious charity conferred 
upon him such excellent things although he had 
neVfer practised charity. He further recollected 
tlr^ king Pingala whose eyes had not yet opened 
to^he true faith, had gone to a conference with 
kih^ Bhammasoka and would be soon coming 
backi Nandaka thought that as soon as he would 
ae«i*thc king returning, he would speak to him 
and try to remove his sceptical views. Shortly 
afterwards the king made his appearace and the 
peta Nandaka in order to take him to his abode, led 
him to a wrong path which ultimately brought him 
to his abode. The peta offered the king excellent 
cake and good drink and fed him and his whole 
retinue. The king then asked him whether he 
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was a Decala or a Gandhahha. In reply, he 
related to him the Avhole of his past history and 
told him thus, ‘‘Buddha is the foremost of all in 
tlie world of gods and men. You take refuge in 
Buddha, Dliamma and Saiiyha with your wife 
and children. Give up killing, stealing, drinking 
spirituous liquors and similar other sinful habits, 
and be attached to your own wife.” The king 
promised to act up to his instruction. It is to be 
noticed that this story has been added to the 
Petavatthu at the Third Buddhist Gontoesdion. 

( P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 244-257 ). 

Amhaeakliharapela 

When the Buddha w^as at Jetavana, a 
Licchavi Baja named Ambasakkbara lived at 
Vais'all. At Vaisali, in front of a merchant’s 
shop, there w^as a pit full of mud and water. The 
peo])le suffered much, as they had to jump over 
the pit. Somtimes it happened that many fell into 
the pit and became covered with mud and therby 
suffered considerably. The merchant, in order 
that people might have no more trouble on this 
account filled up the pit with bones of cattle. Bte 
was naturally pious, free from anger and endowed 
with many other good qualities. One day, out of 
sport, without any evil intent, he concealed the 
garments of his associate with whom he had gone 
to bathe, but immediately returned the clothing 
to him. The* merchant’s nephew, however, 
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stole some articles from others’ houses and 
concealed .them in the shop of his uncle. The 
uncle and the nephew were arrested on the 
charge of theft. The uncle was sentenced to 
death and the nephew was placed on a ^la or a 
pointed dart. The merchant died and was reborn 
as a god living on earth and he got a good liorse 
as a result of his good deed of putting the bones 
in the pit, and, for his other virtues, his body 
emitted a sweet-scent. But, on account of his 
having concealed the garments, he had to 
go about naked. He used to go and see his 
nephew on horse-back and bless him with the 
cryptic saying, “Live long, life is better.” At 
this time the king of Vai^ll named Ambasa- 
kkhara desired to win a beautiful damsel whom 
he had seen in a house in the city, while going 
about. Coming to know that she was the wife 
of another person, he engaged her husband as 
one of his officers in order to win the love of his 
wife. The husband was entrusted with the 
difficult task of bringing muds of red colour and 
a, red lotus from a tank which was situated at k 
distance of three yojanas from Vaisall and the 
-Oonditkm was thkt if he could not return to 
.the city in the course of tlie day, he would be 
piU; to death. The husband -quickly went to the 
tank and with 'the help of the spirit Mving in that 
tank, got his desired objects and reached Vai^all 
before ’ sunset and before the gate was closed, 
bat the gate-keeper, acting under the secret 
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instructions of the king, did not allow him to go 
in. When on the next day, 'Amhasakkhara 
wanted to take away his life, he pleaded that be 
had actually come in time, and cited the 
merchant living as a god outside the city as a 
witness. The PLaja, came to the spot where the 
naked god was and asked him why he was naked. 
The god related his story and there was a long 
discourse between the ILaja, and the god who 
exhorted him to avoid evil and do good, as every 
deed was sure to bring its inevitable result. 
The Raj a at last impressed by his exhortations, 
released the nephew of the god and he offered 
garments to the great thera Kappitaka and to the 
other bhikIchuSy in order that the naked god might 
obtain clothes to wear. Then the king gave up 
improper thoughts and deeds and took refuge in 
the three gems, Buddha^ Dhamma and Saipgha 
( P. D. on the Petavatthu pp. 216 foil ). 

Kutaviniochayakapeta 

When the Teacher was at ITeluvana, King 
Bimbisara used to observe six uposatha days 
( days of religious observance, fasting and abstin- 
ence from sensual pleasures ) in the month. 
Many persons following him also did the same. 
The king used to enquire of anydody and every- 
body who approached him whether he had 
observed the uposatha. One of his judicial 
pf^eers used to s^eak qaalioious wor48 an4 ch?at 
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people. He was also in the habit of taking 
bribes. One day the king asked him whether 
lie had observed the xiposatha and he answered 
in the affirmative, though really he had not done 
so. After he left tlie king, he was asked why 
he had spoken a lie to the king. He replied 
that he had done .so through fear. He was 
advi.sed to observe the vposatha during the night, 
that ho might acquire half the merit. He 
did so and soon after passed away from the 
world and as a result of his having kept the 
uposatha for a single night, he was reborn as a 
devata with great splendour, having ten thousand 
damsels and obtained many heavenly things. 
But, on aecount of his using malicious words in 
the past life, he had to eat the flesh taken from 
his own body with his own hands. One day the 
venerable Narada saw him when coming down 
the Gijjhakuta and asked him the reason of his 
being in such a wretched state. His past history 
was then related, as described above { P. D. on 
the Petavatthu, pp. 209-211 ). 


Dtttipa Ivddapeta 

When the Teacher was at Veluvana, a hunter 
of Rajagaha used to hunt animals day and 
night. He was a wealthy man. A friend of 
his who was an upasaJea, advised him to desist 
from taking liv^s of beings, at least at night, but 
be 4*4 T?ot l}step to this a4pionitiop, Thp 
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upasaka, thereupon, requested a thera t© go to the 
house of his friend and teach him the *dhamma' 
that he might be inclined to refrain from 
killing animals. The sage, one day, while wan- 
dering for alms, went to his house where he 
was received with great honour and respect by 
the man fond of hunting. Moved by his 
teachings the hunter gave up hunting at night. 
After death, he met with the same fate as 
dligalnddapeta, whose story is given lielovv. 
(ParamatthadIpanI on the Petavatthu, pp. 207- 
209.) 


Migaluddapeta 

Migaluddapeta was a vimana peta. During 
the day, he used to suffer much but at night ho 
enjoyed happiness. Seeing this, the venerable 
Narada wanted to know what he had done in his 
past life that he had such an unequal distribution 
of pleasure and pain. The peta answered that 
in his past life he was a hunter at Giribbaja, 
and he always used to hunt deer. One of his 
friends, who was a pious upasaka, unable to 
make him desist entirely from the slaughter 
of animals, at last succeeded in persuading 
him to abstain from it at least at night. It 
was this work of his that was fructifying now : 
in the day-time dogs were biting off his flesh 
as a result of his cruelty by day, while his 
abstinence at night made him happy after 
sqnset, ^P. D. on the |*etatatthti, pp. 20i-807). 
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Serinipeta 

In the kingdom of the Kur^^sA. Hatthinipura, 
there lived a woman of the town named Serini. 
In Hatthinipura, many bhikkhus came from 
different quarters to observe the uposatha. 
There people used to serve them with various 
articles of food and other things. The woman 
who had no faith in the Buddha, and who was 
stingy, refused to approve the meritorious deeds 
done by the people and used to say that it was 
no good making gifts to the Samanas with shaven 
heads. After death, she was reborn as a peti and 
dwelt close by a moat surrounding a city on the 
borders of the country. An upasaka of 
Hatthinipura went to the city for trade and 
very early in the morning before darkness had, 
completely vanished, he went near to the moat. 
Having recognised him, the Peti made herself 
visible, horrible to look at, naked, reduced to a 
skeleton ; on seeing, her, he wanted to know the 
reason of her deplorable condition. The peti 
related to her the past history and requested 
him to convey the news to her mother that she 
was suffering in petaloka ( the world of spirits ) 
and that there was a large sum of money below 
the bedstead which she used while she was in 
the human world. Her mother was requested to 
take out the money which would enable her to 
^et a living and she further requested her to make 
jifts on her behalf in or4e» to brihg about hey 
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release from that miserable plight. The upasaJea 
informed her mother and she complied with her 
request and the was at la«t freed from the 
petaloha ; she became happy and beautiful to 
look at and appearing before lier mother, recount- 
ed to her the whole history. ( P. D. on the 
Petavatthu, pp. 201-204 ). 

Kumarapeta 

At SavatthI, many upasa kas joined together 
for a religious' purpose and erected a very big 
pandal and decorated it beautifully. They then 
invited the Buddha and the bhikkhus to come 
and take their seats under the canopy and 
after worshipping* and honouring them, offered 
many things to the Master and the bhikkhus. 
An envious and stingy person, after seeing the 
worship of the Buddha, said that these things 
should not be given to the bald-headed ascetics, 
rather they should be thrown into the rubbish 
heap. The upasakas hearing this, said that the 
envious person had committed a great sin by 
giving vent to such feelings and induced his 
mother to obtain pardon for the offence. She 
admonished her son and at last succeeded in 
taking the son to the Buddha and she asked for 
pardon. They worshipped the Buddha and the 
bhikkhus by offering yBgu ( rice-gruel ) for a 
week. The son after death went into the womb 
of a prostitute on account of his misdeeds. As 
soon as he Was born, he was thrown by the 
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prostitute into a cemetery, but the child, owing 
to its former merit, Avas not hurt and it was 
quietly sleeping there. The Buddha by his divine 
eye saw the child and went to the place. Many 
])eople assembled, seeing the Buddha go there. 
'I’he Blessed one expounded the ‘good and bad 
deeds of the child in its previous birth and pre- 
dicted that the child Avould be prosperous in the 
present life, although it Avas now in the cemetery. 
A wealthy householder came to the spot and 
took away the child in the presence of the 
Master. After the death of the householdei*, he 
became the sole master of the household and 
used to perform meritorious deeds such as acts 
of charity. In the religious congregation, all the 
hhikhims assembled, discussed this matter and the 
Buddha said that his present good fortune 
was not all but that he would be born in the 
Tiwatimsa heaA^en after death. ( P. D. on the 
I’etavatthu, pp. 194-201 ). 

Bhusapeta 

In a village near Savattbi, a merchant used 
to carry on his trade by cheating people with 
false weights, etc. He increased the weight of 
the red rice he sold by mixing up red earth with 
it. His son, again, was no less a sinner ; he 
struck his mother with a whip, saying that she 
had not shown proper regard for his friends who 
came to the house. 'Phe son’s wife ate up the 
meat kept for other members of the house. 
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When asked about the meat, she flatly denied 
that she had taken it and swore that if she had 

eaten it, slie would be devouring tho flesh on 
her back from birth to birth. The merchant’s 
wife, also, w'hen anybody asked for Anything 
from her, refused to give it, on the plea that it 
w^as not her house, and swore that if she had 
told a lie, slie would eat dirt and excreta from 
birth to birth. The merchant, his wife, son and 
daugliter-in-law were reborn after death as 
petaa, peti’^ in tho Vindhya forest. The 
merchant as ppta suffered much from burning 
chaff on his head and his son used to strike his 
head with iron clubs. The son’s wife, on account 
of her misdeed, used to tear pieces of flesh from 
her back witli lier big and sharp-pointed nails 
and eat them up, and thus suffered endless misery. 
The merchant’s wife prepared sweet-smelling and 
excellent rice as her food, but as soon as it was 
touched by her, itturned into dirty excreta full of 
vermin and stench and she had to eat it with both 
her hands. Once the venerable Mahamoggllana 
saw them thus suffering and asked them the 
reason. The merchant’s wife told him the past 
history of all of them as described above and 
now asserted that inevitable was the consequence 
of every deed. ( P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 
191-191). 

Rathalcaripeta 

At the timo of Kqssapa £uiddhar< a> wogaap 
n 
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who was A^ery pious, used to perform many 
raaritorious deeds. She built a .very beautiful 
hjopse for the BhikkJm-Sang-ha ( the congregation 
of the faithful ) and Buddha together Avith the 
Rhikkhwa were invited there. After feeding them 
there, she offered the house to the Sahgha. She was 
rfebdrn As a Vimanapetl neax Bathakara lake in tlm 
Himalaya on account of some of her misdeeds. 
In consequence of tlio merit acquii’ed by ottering 
a house to the Snngha in her past life, the petl 
got a splendid palace with a very nice tank and 
beautiful garden. Her complexion w'as that of 
gold and she w'as exquisitely beautiful. She 
lived there in the midst of celestial splendour, 
but her long nights passed without the company 
of the other sex. Thinking of some means to get 
a mate, she threw into the river a good ripe 
mango, hoping that the man who would pick it 
up, might feel inclined to seek for its source. 
( P. T). on the Petavatthu pp. 186-191), The 
other details of the story are the same as in the 
Kmummui^petavettthn which is described below. 

During the time of Kcmapa Buddha, in 
the city of Kimhila, there lived a certain updaaka 
who had reached the state of Sotapatti, the first 
grade of sanctification. In the company of five 
hundred other upagakas of equal faith, he used to 
perform many good deeds such as the building 
of hermitages and bridges and collected w^ealth 
for the poor and the needy and they erected a 
vihUm and noftide it over to the Sahgha. Froqi 
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time to time they used to go to the vihara. Their 
wives also followed them in their good deeds, 
paid visits to the vihUra and rested sometimes in 
beautiful gardens. Once some wicked persons 
seeing that the wives of the up&sakas were 
taking rest in the gai-den, became enamoured 
of their beauty ; but knowing of their virtues 
and good conduct, discussed among themselves 
whether any one of them could lead any of them 
astray. One of the rogues agreed to do this on 
condition tliat his associates would give him 1,000 
coins in case he was successful in his attempt 
but that in the event of his failure he would 
have to pay the above-mentioned sum to them. 
Lured by avarice, he composed songs and to the 
accompaniment of a seven-stringed harp, began 
to sing in a very sweet voice and thereby 
attracted the attention of one npS^sikdt, whom he 
at last succeeded in seducing. He ithus won the 
w'ager of a thousand coins from his fellows. The 
other rogues thus losing the money informed 4bC 
husband of the woman. When her husband 
asked her whether she was guilty, she flatly 
denied the charge and took an oath pointing to 
a dog standing close by, that if she were guilty, 
a black and earless dog like the one there, 
might ciat up her flesh from birth to birth. 
The other women also were asked about it but 
they, though fully aware of the misdeed 
of the fallen woman, replied that if they had 
known anything about it» they would become 
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servant-girls from birth to birth. The unchaste 
woman died, tortured with the thoughts of 
her misdeed, and was reborn as a vimanapetl 
residing on the shore of the Kmmamtmla lake. 
All round her house, there were beautiful gardens 
with nice tanks and after death the five liiindred 
women, her associates, were reborn as her maid- 
servants. The woman used to enjoy ha))j)ines8 
during the day but at mid-night, she used to go 
to a tank and a terrible black and earless dog 
used to bite her and throw her into the tank. 
As soon as she came out of the tank, she 
regained her beautiful appearance. Thus she 
stayed there for a very long time with her five 
hundred women attendants. All tlie -women, 
however, became restless, as there had no male 
companions. They at last came to a river which 
flowed into the Ganges through a mountain 
fissure .from the Kaiytiotmunda lake. There was a 
miraculous mango tree near their house and the 
women threw some mangoes into the river, 
hoping that some men would pick up the fruits 
and come to them. One of the mangoes reached 
Benares, having been carried down the stream. 
The King of Benares got it, cut out a slice, 
gave it to a thief in the prison to taste it. 
The man reported that it was of extraordinarily 
sweet taste ; the king then gave him another 
slice which removed the , signs of age from 
his body and restored his youth. The king 
ate up the rest of the mango and feeling a 
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change in his body, he sent one of his forest- 
rangers in search of the mangoes. The man 
received directions from three ascetics whom 
he met on tlie way and came to the spot where 
the women were, hut as he had done no deed 
which might qualify him to enjoy Ihe pleasures 
provided at the place, lie became terrified and 
returned to Benares and informed the king 
of the wonderful things lie had seen. The king’s 
curiosity being roused, he at once went out 
w'ith a forest-guide and reached the spot. The 
women sported with the king w'ho became 
very handsome on taking the mango. The king 
stayed w-ith them for a long time and one mid- 
night saw the Vimemapetj going to the tank and 
being bit by a dog as described above. The 
king killed the dog with an arrow and the W'o- 
man regained her beautiful appearance after 
a bath in the tank. Then the king asked her 
the reason- of it and was informed of her 
past, history (P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 160 
foil). The king being disgusted wanted to go 
back to his own country, notwithstanding the 
strongest remonstrance from the peti but she 
was at last persuaded to convey him to Benares. 
She left the king with lamentations and wailings 
and the king moved with emotion, did many 
acts of charity and acquired great merit. 

Abhijjamcmapeta 

it 

There was a hifnter in a certain Tillage 
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on the banks of the Ganges opposite to 
Benares. He used to kill deer and after 
roasting and eating the better part of the 
flesh, brought the rest to his house, tied up with 
leaves. When he returned to the village with the 
venison, the boys seeing meat in his hands used 
to ask for it and to get small bits. One day, 
getting no deer to hunt in the forest, he took 
some luldrdaka flowers to the village and when, 
as usual, the boys asked for meat he gave a 
bunch of flowers to each. The hunter, after 
death, was reborn as a peta naked and fierce 
in appearance and never saw any food or drink. 
Dressed with garlands of uddalaka Howers, 
he Avalked on foot in the river against the 
current of the Ganges, hoping that he would 
get something to eat from his relations in his 
village. At that time, a high officer of King 
Bimbisara of Magadha named Koliya, after 
suppressing a rebellion in the frontier provinces, 
was going down the Ganges in a boat after 
sending away his army on the land route. He 
saw the peta and asked him, ‘‘Where are you 
going thus dressed ? You are walking on foot 
in the midst of the Ganges. Where is your dwelling 
house The peta replied, “Oppressed with 
hunger, I am going to my village near Benares.” 
The high minister stopped his boat, gave to an 
upasaka who was a barber some articles of food 
and a pair of yellow clothes, on- behalf ot the peta 
who was, as a result of that, cloth^ and fed. He 
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reached Benares before sun-rise. The Blessed 
one was at that time on the banks of the Ganges; 
and the minister invited him to his house. A fully 
decorated canopy was prepared for the Buddha 
who sat under it The high minister worshipped 
the Master and spoke to him about the peta. 
The Buddha desired tho presence of the Bhikkhu- 
sahgha .and many hhikkhns came there. The 
high minister satisfied the Buddha and tlie 
hhikkhns with good food and drink. After taking 
food and drink, the Buddha desired the presen- 
ce of the inhabitants of the outskirts of Benares 
and many were brought to the spot and 

made visible by his miraculous power. Among 
the petas, some were seen naked, some 
dressed in torn rags, some were seen hiding 
their naked body with hair, some were oppres- 
ed with hunger and thirst and some were mere 
bones covered with skin. The horrible con- 
dition of the petas was seen by the people present 
there. Under the infulence of the Buddha’s 
miraculous power, the petas themselves described 
their former misdeeds and their sufferings 
resulting therefrom. Thus when the results of 
good and bad deeds had been unfolded before 
the people, the Master out of his infinite com- 
passion delivered a long discourse expounding 
the dharma to the people. (P. D. on the Petava- 
tthu, pp. 168 177). 

. Ubbaripeta 

Savatthi^ an Mpdsikd lost hep husbanci 
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and overwhelmed with grief, she went to the 
cemetery and wept bitterly. The Buddha 
noticing the sign of her having acquired the 
fruition of the first stage of sanctification, 
went to her house, feeling pity for her. The 
upasika worshipped him ndth great devotion and 
then sat on one side. The Buddha ftsked her 
about the cause of her misei’y and she admitted 
that she was mourning the loss of her bcdoved 
husband. In order to remove her sorrow, tlie 
Master related a story of the past which 
runs as follows ; — 

In the kingdom of Pancala, in tlie town of 
Kapila, there was a king who went by the name 
of CulaniBrahmadatta, who was very pious and 
impartial. He used to perform ten kinds of kingly 
duties. One day, in order to see how his subjects 
were doing and to know how they would speak 
of him, he assumed the guise of a tailor, went 
out of town alone and wandered from village to 
village and from province to province. Binding 
his whole kingdoVn free from troubles and 
diseases and the subjects living in safety and 
happiness, he set out for his capital. While 
returning, he went to the house of a poor and 
distressed widow in one of the villages, who 
enquired of his whereabouts. He introduced 
himself as a tailor "vvorking for wages, and said, 
‘‘If you have any cloth to be s^wn and agree to 
give me food and wages, I sha^l show you my 
skill.” She had po work for him, staying 
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there for a short time, he saw that lier daughter 
was very handsome and had all the auspicious 
signs. Learning that the girl was yet unmarried, 
he sought her hand, and with the permission 
of the mother, married the damsel and lived 
there for a few days. Then that king in 
the guise of a tailor, gave them a thousand 
Icahupunas and asked them not to he anxious, 
as he would soon return. Shortly afterwards, 
the king brought the daughter of the Avidow to 
the palace with great pomp and splendour and 
made her his chief queen, giving her the 
name of Vbharl. They lived in great conjugal 
felicity for a long time. The king died and 
the queen was overwhelmed A\ith grief. The 
funeral ceremony of the king Avas performed 
with great pomp. The queen Ubharl, hoAvcver, 
was inconsolable. Slio AAent to the burning?’ 
ground and for many days offered flowers and 
perfumes to her deceased husband, recited his 
many virtues and went round the cemetery, cry- 
ing and weeping bitterly like one gone mad. 

At that time, the Master, who AA^as then a 
JBodhisatta, resided in a forest near the Hima- 
layas and saw her thus plunged in sorroAv, 
and coming to the cemetery, enquired why 
she was weeping and crying, taking the 
name of Brahmadatta and he was told that it 
was for the deceased king BMhniadaUa that his 
queen Ubban was crying, McVcd by cdmpassiorl, 
the Bodhisatta, in sordcr to removh k^r -sorrow' 
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addressed her thus ; — “Knowest thou that eighty- 
six thousand persons bearing the name of 
Bt'ahmadatta were burnt here. Which of them 
are you lamenting for ?” She replied that she 
was mourning for her husband, the king of 
BaTicala, named CTdaniputla. The Bodhisatta 
assured her thus : — “All the Brahmadaltas, 
burnt here were of the same name and desig- 
nation and liad been kings of Banoala and thou 
hadst been the Chief Queen of them all. Why 
art thou lamenting for the latest Bnihmadatla 
leaving the earlier ones Thus by a discourse 
on kamma and on the many births and deaths 
that beings have to go through in this world 
and also by expounding to her the dhamma, he 
consoled her lacerated soul. The Queen realised 
the worthlessness of the liousehold life and 
receiving ordination from the Bodhisatta, 
embraced the homeless condition and wandered 
from village to village until she reached Uruvela 
where she laid down her life and reached the 
Brahnialoka. The upasilda got rid of her grief, 
listening to this discourse of the Master who 
also expounded to her the four great truths. 
( P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 160-168). 

Suttapeta 

Long before the appearance of the Buddha, 
near SavatthI, fliere was a Paocekabuddha, and 
a boy used to attgnd upon him. Wnen the boy 
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grew up, his mother brought, a beautiful girl 
for him from a family of equal rank and posi- 
tion. On the day of marriage, the boy went to 
bathe with his associates, was bitten by a snake 
and died. Although he had accumulated much 
merit by serving the Paccekabuddha, yet he was 
reborn as a vimanapeta on account of his attach- 
ment to that girl. But the pela possessed great 
Avealth and power and thought of some means of 
bringing the girl to his abode. If the girl could 
be made to offer something to the Paceekabuddha, 
his mission would be fulfilled. The peta went 
to the Paceekabuddha and seeing that he was in 
need of some thread to mend bis garment, he 
assumed the guise of a human being, and 
requested him to go to the girl for thread, if he 
was in need of it. When the Paceekabuddha 
came to her abode, the girl learning that he 
wanted some thread, offered him a reel. Then 
the peta bestowed enormous wealth on the 
mother of the girl and after residing in her 
house for some time, brought l\er to his abode. 
After the Buddha had appeared on the earth, 
the girl was anxious to come down to the human 
world to perform righteous deeds and accumulate 
more merit. The peta replied, “You have been 
here for seven hundred years, if you now go to 
the human world, you will be very old, all your 
relatives are dead and gone.” Saying this, the 
peta brought ^le girl to the human world. 
Old and decrepit a^ she Tvas, she op reaching 
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her village, did many acts of charity and after 
seven days she passed away from this world 
and was reborn in tho Tavatimsa heaven ( P. D. 
on the Petavatthu, pp. I4l!-150). 


Cttaramatiipetu 


After the passing away of the Master and 
when tlie first great Council was over, IMaliakac- 
cfiyana lived near Kosamhi in a forest-hermitage 
Avith twelve hhihhhus. At this time, an officer 
of King Udena, who was in charge of the 
construction of buildings, died. After his 
de<ath, his son named TJttara was olfered tho 
same post which he accepted. Once TJttara 
desired to repair the city and went to a forest 
with carpenters to cut doAvn trees for tiraberi 
There he saAv Mahakaccayana and being pleased 
with him, approached him to listen to his 
teachings. lie took shelter in the three refuges 
and invited Mahakaccayana with the hhikkhus 
to his house. He made offerings to the thera 
and the hhikkhus and requested them to take 
food everyday at his house. He also induced 
his relatives to follow him in this act and built 
a vihara. Put his mother who was stingy and a 
believer in false doctrines, cursed him by saying, 
“Let all these offerings which you are making 
to the ascetics against my wislq be turned into 
blood in the next world.” She, however’, appro- 
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vod the act of offering a fan of peacock-feathers 
on the day of a great ceremony at the vihara. 
After death, the mother became a peti. In 
consequence of her approval of the fan of 
peacock-feathers, her hair was blue, smooth, fine 
and long, and in consequence of her misdeeds, 
whenever she went down to drink the water 
of the Ganges, it was at once turned into blood. 
She suffered for fifty-five years and finding at 
last a thera named Kankharerata seated on 
tlie bank of the Ganges at day time, she 
prayed to liim for some drink and explained to 
liira her past misdeeds and present wretched 
plight. Moved by pity, the Thera Bevata 
offered drink to the Bhikkhu-samgha, fed them 
and gave them clothes for salvation of the 
petl and she was soon relieved of her dis- 
tress. (P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 140-144), 

SamsUranwcakapeta 

In the past, many heretics of the sayisara- 
moeaka caste used to live in two villages of 
Magadha. A woman born in a family of 
the Saiiisdramocaka caste in tlie village of 
lithakdvati in Magadha used to kill many 
insects and flies. As a result of her sin, she 
was reborn as a petl wdio suffered much for five 
hundred years. In the time of the Buddha 
Gautama, she was born again in another family 
of the samsdramocajca caste in the same village.^ 
When she was '6ight years old, she Went to pla^ 
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with other girls in the street. At that time, the 
venerable Sariputta accompanied by some 
hhikkhm, was going to beg alms along that 
street. All the girls except the smmaramocaka 
girl referred to above, saluted the thet'a and the 
bhikkhus. The latter knew that the irreverent 
girl was a false believer, had suffered much in 
previous births, and would also suffer in hell 
in future. He took pity on her and thinking 
that if she saluted the bhikkhus, she would not 
get into hell but would become a petl and would 
have some chance of salvation hereafter, said to 
the other girls, “You are saluting me but she is 
standing stock-still.” The other girls forcibly 
made her salute the there , Afterwards, she was 
given in marriage to a young man of another 
samsaraniocaka family and when she was with 
child, she died and was reborn as a petl, naked, 
ugly in appearance, moving about impelled 
by hunger aud thirst. Once the petl appeared 
before Sariputta with a fearful look. The there 
enquired of her former misdeeds and i\\e peti 
informed him that she had nobody in her family 
to be induced to perform meritorious deeds for her 
and to offer alms to Samatias and Brahmanas 
on her behalf. She then related her past 
history and prayed to him for her salvation. 
The there gave in charity food, drink and a bit 
of cloth to other bhikkhus for her sake and in 
consequence of this, she war freed from the 
pelaloku and bepame a devata. Once she appeared 
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before Sariputta in her celestial grandeur. 
She was asked liow she had acquired it and she 
said tl)at in consequence of his offering food 
and drink on her behalf, she got all those 
celestial tilings. She further toldhiin that in 
consequence of his offering that small piece of 
cloth, she was getting plenty of garments, 
garments more plentiful than all those that 
Nandaraja got by his conquests. She added that 
she was happy and had come to salute him, 
( P. D, on the PetaAatthu, pp. 67-72 ). 

Sdriputtattherassa Matupetl 

This petl was Sariputta’s mother in the fifth 
birth before the last one when he met the Buddha. 
Once Mahamoggallaua, Sariputta and others 
used to live in a forest-hermitage near Rajagaha. 
At this time, there lived a very wealthy Brahmin 
at Benares, who used to make unstinted and 
plentiful offerings to the Samanas and Brahmai^as 
and to the poor and the needy and treated them 
with all respect and honour. Once he had to go 
to another place, and before leaving Benares he 
admonished his wife to continue in his absence 
all acts of charity just in the same way as 
ho did himself. His wife readily consented to 
do so. But as soon as he turned his back on 
Benares, his wife stopped giving offerings to 
the bhikkhus and when travellers came to seek 
for habitation,, she • pointed out to tliem a 
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broken and dilapidated house and if any such 
person came there for food and drink, she abused 
them, Saying, “Eat dirt and excreta, drink urine 
and blood and So on ” In consequence of her 
misdeeds, she became a. petl after death, and liad 
to suffer miseides in consequence of her harsh 
words. She remembered that she had some 
connection with Sariputta in her previous 
birth. Thinking that slie might get some 
relief with Sariputta’s help, slic Avent to the 
gate of tlie monastery in the forest but was 
not allowed to enter the establishment. It was 
only Avhen she introduced herself as the mother 
of Sariputta in a previous birth that she was 
allnAAed to get into the vihara. She appeared 
before Sariputta and related to him her suffer- 
ing in the following n'ords : — ‘‘I was your 
mother in the fifth birth from the present, noAV 
I have become a petl. When I am hungry and 
thirsty, I eat and drink many dirty things. My 
son, give something in charity on my behalf 
and relieve me of my sufferings.” Sariputta 
accompanied by Moggallana and others, went 
to King Bimbisara for alms. The king enquired 
of their mission and Moggallaina intimated to 
him the objects of their visit. The king sent 
for his minister and asked him to build four 
hermitages in a shady forest with good wathr 
to drink, and also four hermitages with three 
rooms in each. All these hermitages were fully 
furnished and there was abundance of food, drink,' 
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clothes, etc, in them. The king offered these 
hermitages to Sariputta, and the latter offered 
them in favour of the pett to the Shikhhusamgha 
headed by the Buddha. The petl approved of 
this charity and was reborn in the Devaloka 
(P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 78-82). She after- 
wards made her appearance before Mahamogga- 
Ihlna and sliowed him what a great change her 
son’s gifts liad brought about as regards her 
comfort and happiness. 

Maltapetl 

At SavatthI, there was a householder who had 
faith in the Buddha but his wife named Matta 
who was barren, had no faith in the Master and 
his Smtigha. The householder married another 
girl named Tissa, lest his family-line should be 
extinct. 7'issa had great faith in the Buddha 
and became the favourite of her husband. She 
bore a son named Bhuta. Being the mistress of 
the household, she used to make offerings to four 
bhikkilus daily. The barren wife was jealous of 
her. One day, while both of them were standing 
together after a bath, the husband being fond 
of Tissa, began to talk with her and Matta, out of 
jealousy, heaped together the sweepings and threw 
them on the head of her rival. After death, the 
wicked woman was reborn as a peii who suffered 
in many ways as a result of her misdeeds. One 
day, when Tissa was bathing in the back part of 
her house, tbe pe/? .appeared befare her and 
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introduced herself to Tissa as her former rival in 
the affections of the householder and related to 
her how she suffered for her past misdeeds. Tissa 
asked Matta why she had so many impurities 
on her head and Malta replied that this was 
the punishment due to her having thrown 
impurities on the head of Tissa in her previous 
life. Tissa further asked Matta why she was 
scratching the whole body with a piece of 
the shrub Kacchu. Matta replied that once 
both of them went to bring medicines from the 
forest ; she added, “you brought medicines and 
I brought Kapikacchu which I spread over 
your bed. It is for this reason I have now to 
suffer, as you see.” Being farther told why she 
was asked, Matta replied that once Tissa was in- 
vited to a relative’s house. She went there with 
her husband and in her absence she ( Matta ) 
stole her cloth and it was for this reason she was 
walking naked. Tissa asked MattS why from 
her body emitted such an intolerable smell and 
she replied, “Your garlands, perfumes, unguents, 
etc. were thrown by me into the dung heap and 
you see the result.” MattS added that as she had 
acquired no merit by any act of charity, she 
was so much distressed. TissS said that when 
her husband would return home, she would 
request him to offer her (MattS) something. The 
peti requested TissS not to bring her husband in 
her presence, as she was naked. TissS asked 
what she could do for her. requested 
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TissS to invite eight bhikkhUs and offer them 
food, etc., on her account. This Tissa did and 
Matta was released from the petaloka and after 
her release she appeared before Tissa in splendid 
attire and showed her what a miracle her gifts 
liad worked and left her with a blessing ( P. D. 
on the Petavatthu, pp. 82-89). 


Nandttpeta 

In a certain village near SSvatthl, there 
lived a householder named Nandasena, His wife 
was Nanda who had no faith in the Buddha. 
She was very stingy and liot-tempered and used 
to abuse lier husband, father-in-law and mother- 
in-law. After death, she was reborn as a peti 
near that village. One day, while her husband 
was coming out of the village, she appeared 
before him. Her h.usbajxd asked her th.e cause 
of her being a peti. She gave him an account 
of her past misdeeds. The husband said, “TidLC 
this upper garment of mine, and clothmg your- 
self with it, come to my house where you will 
get food and drink and clothes^^ and yotk triU 
behold your own dear son.” She replied that 
she was unable to receive anything directly from 
his hands ; if he made gifts for her sake to the 
khikkhtts,. then she would be benefited. He did 
so and she wag released from her miseries. 
(P. P. on the •Petavatthu, pp. 89-92). 
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Bhanapdlapela. 

Before the appearance of the Buddha, there 
lived, in the tov/n of Erahaccha in the country of 
Dusanrm, a merchant who was miserly and 
a sceptic, having no faith in the Jiuddha. After 
death, he was reborn as a peta residing in a 
desert region. He was ugly, rough and fierce, 
tall as a palm tree. For fifty-five years, he could 
get neither a drop of water to drink nor a 
particle of grain to cat. Driven by hunger and 
thirst, he had to run from place to place when 
Gautama Buddha had started the Dharmacahra. 
Some merchants of SavatthI went to the northern 
regions {TIttarapatha), taking with them five 
hundred cart-loads of merchandise. While return- 
ing, they stopped their carts in the evening 
under a tree and resolved to spend the night 
there. The pela came to the same spot, parched 
with thirst ; and unable to get water to drink, 
began to Cry bitterly and fell down on the ground 
like a palm tree uprooted by storm. Seeing him, 
the merchants enq[uired about his miserable 
condition. He answered, “1 was a merchant 
called DhanapSla, Of gold I had eighty cart-loads 
and of other precious minerals, stones and pearls, 
I possessed an immense quantity. But master 
of this immense treasure as I was, I liked not to 
spend anything on charity. I ate my food with 
closed doors and drove away everyone who 
begged anything of me, with harSh and abusive 
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words. Even when I saw men malting gifts, T 
forbade them. As a result of these and similar 
other misdeeds, I liave accumulated sins without 
measure, while of meritorious deeds I have none 
standing to my account. Now all my deeds 
have brought me to this stage of misery and 
Avretchedness.” Tlie merchants moved with 
comimssion for the peta, tried to pour w'atcr 
into his mouth hut the w'ater could not get 
beyond his throat on account of his sins. The 
merchants made en(j[uiries as to the means of 
releasing him and he told them that if they 
could make offerings on his account to the 
Buddha or his disciples, then he would be freed 
from the Petaloka. They did so and he w’as saved 
from suffering. ( P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 
99 - 105 ). 


Culasetthipcla 

There was a householder at Benares who 
had no faith in the Buddha and was very stingy. 
He did not like to perform good and virtuous 
deeds. After death, he was reborn as a peta 
whose body w^as without flesh and blood, and 
W'^as a rnere skeleton. His head w^as hairless and 
he w'^as naked. The peta's daughter named 
Anula was in her husband’s house at Andhaha- 
vinda and she desired to feed Brahmins for her 
father’s merit, .The peta coming to know of it 
wished to go to his daughter, went through the 
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sky and reached Esjagaha. At that time, Ajata- 
satru being instigated by Devadatta, killed his 
father. But he soon repented and dreaming 
a horrible dream, he woke up from sleep during 
the night and going up to the terrace of the palace, 
saw the pela. He asked the latter, “where are 
you going, lean and thin, naked creature t You 
seem to be a monk. Tell me what do you want ? 
I shall try, so far as I can, to fulfil your desire.” 
The peta r.elated his past history and intimated 
to the king that he was going to his daughter 
who was going to feed Brahmanas and make 
gifts on behalf of himself and the forefathers. 
AjStasatru asked the peta t« go to his daughter 
and see him on his way back. The peta went to 
his daughter and when going back, saw AjSta- 
satru. He informed him that the Brahmins to 
whom gifts were made were unworthy of 
them, and requested the king to make offerings 
on his account to the Buddha and his disciples. 
This was done and the peta was relieved of his 
suffering and by virtue of the merit accruing 
therefrom, he became a very powerful Yahkka. 
(P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp, 105-111) 

BenaMpeta 

At Benares lived a householder’s son named 
Nandiya who had faith in the Buddha and was 
very charitable. Offerings were made to the 
congregation of monks house. 
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Prom his infancy, he was in tke habit of making 
offerings with his own hands. When he grew up, 
his parents asked him to marry Kevatl, the 
daughter of another householder who used to 
live near his house. He refused to do so on the 
ground that Revatl had no faith in the Buddha 
and was uncharitable. The parents of Revatl 
asked her to give some evidence of her faith in 
the Buddha and of her charitable nature just to 
win over Nandiya. She did so for sometime and 
Nandiya married her. She followed Nandiya 
in his meritorious deeds. After sometime, 
Nandiya went abroad, asking his wife to continue 
all the meritorious deeds. After her husband’s 
departure, Revati performed the meritorious 
deeds for some days. She then not only stopped 
giving offerings but went so far as to abuse the 
bhikkhns who had come for alms and insulted them. 
Afterwards Nandiya returned home and found 
that all his acts of charity had been discontinued. 
After death, Revatl became a petl and Nandiya, 
a devata residing in heaven. Nandiya saw with 
his divine eyes that Revatl had become a peH 
and he went to her and reminded her of the 
consequences of her sinful acts done in the pre- 
vious existence. He then asked her to approve 
of the meritorious acts done by him. As soon 
as she did it, she became a devata and resided 
with Nandiya in heaven (See Vimanavatthu 
coinmentary and also StiUasamgaha.) 
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Anhurapeta 

Ten sons and a daughter were born to tlie 
king of Uttaramadhura and Ankara was tlie 
youngest of tliem. The ten princes conquered 
tlie whole country beginning from their father’s 
capital called Asltahjana up to Dvarcwatj and 
divided it among themselves into ton portions. 
At the time of jiartition, they forgot Ahjanadcvl, 
their sister, but, afterwards, when they saw 
that they had left no share for her, Ankara gave 
away his own portion and said that he w'ould 
live upon some money contributed by a,!! the 
brothers. Ankara not only engaged himself in 
trade but also made large gifts always. One of his 
slaves, however, who was his steward, w'asa greedy 
fellow. Ahkura, out of kindness, got him married 
to a girl of good family, but he died when his 
wife was with child. When the child was born, 
Ahkura paid him the salary that he used to 
pay to his father and when the boy grew up, the 
question arose whether he was a slave or not. 
AfijanadevI argued that since the mother was 
free, her child also must be free and he was 
freed. from slavery. The boy went to the city 
of Bheruva and marrying a tailor’s daughter, 
became a tailor himself. In that city, 
there lived a very rich and generous merchant 
named Asayha who wws very charitable to the 
samanas^ hrahmarias and others. The young 
tailor could not himself practise charity but he 
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Used to point out with his right hand, the house 
of Asayha to those who did not know it. After 
death, this posthumous son was reborn as a god 
living on a Nigrodha tree in a desert. His right 
hand could give anything he liked. In that city 
of Bhertiva, there was a man who prevented the 
banker Asayha from making gifts and who was, 
moreover, a false believer and miser. After 
death, he was reborn as a peta, not far from the 
residence of the above devaputra. In the mean- 
time, the great banker, Asayha, was reborn in 
the Tavathjisa heaven, as a friend of Sakka. 
Once Ankara and also a Brabrnaua merchant 
were passing through a desert, each with five 
hundred cart-loads of merchandise. Having lost 
their way, they wandered about here and there for 
many days in that arid region. All their stock 
of food, drink and fodder became exhausted and 
Ankara sent servants in all directions to look 
oat for water. The deity of the Nigrodha tree 
recollecting the good deeds done by AUkura in 
his past life, came to help him and requested 
him to come under the Nigrodha tree. The 
Nigrodha tree spread its branches far and wide 
and Ankara fixed his tent there. The Yakkha 
stretching his right hand, sapplied the whole 
caravan, first of all, with drink and then gave 
everything that any one of them might desire to 
have. Now, when all of them were fully fed and 
pleased, the Brahmin thought within himself, 
“What shou?d I gain by going to Kamkdga for 
k 
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money ? I shall capture this Yakkha somehow or 
other and placing him in my carriage, I shall 
take him to our city and communicate his 
thoughts to Ahkura.” The latter, however, grew 
indignant at this proposal and told him, “You 
wish to cut down the branches of the tree 
tliat cast shadow over you.” The Brahmin 
retorted that he was ready to cut down the tree 
itself or to uproot it, if that was sufficiently 
paying. Aukura, by discoursing upon the evil 
consequences of such conduct, silenced the 
Brahmin. The deity himself listening to their 
discussion, told the Brahmin that he was a 
Yakkha of great power and that he was not to be 
offended with impunity even by the gods, that 
it would be impossible for the Brahmana to carry 
out his desire of taking him to his house. 
Ahkura then asked the deity how he had acquir- 
ed the power. The latter then related how, by 
merely pointing out to beggars the house of a 
great donor, his hands acquired the miracu- 
lous power. AiikuYa was thoroughly convinced 
of the virtue of making gifts and promised 
that on reaching his own city of Bvaraka, he 
would be more liberal than ever and practise 
charity on a large scale. The Yakkha induced 
him further to stick to his noble resolve of 
making gifts and promised that he would help 
him in carrying it out. He would have punished 
the BrShmatia merchant for his iniquity but 
Ahkura made the Brahmah? obtain'his pardon by 
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submission. Leaving the Yakkha, not far from 
the spot, Ankura met a peta who was ugly in 
appearance, his face was awry and his Bngers 
were crooked. On being asked, he said that he 
was in charge of the charities of Asayha and 
that whenever he saw any one ask for anything, 
he made face at him and this was the result. 
The sight of this peta convinced Ankura that a 
man should make gifts with his own hands, 
because the man charged with the work might 
not do it in the right spirit. On reaching 
Dvaraka, he made gifts on a vast scale and 
sought to remove the wants of every person he 
met. His charge d' affaires Sindhuka, a man 
versed in matters of finance, tried to restrain 
him from making such gifts without restraint, 
but Ankura was not to be dissuaded. Then a 
large number of persons began to live upon 
his charities and lead idle lives, leaving their 
own works and the kings could not get 
revenue. The kings told Ankura that if things 
went this way, their treasuries would be 
depleted. Ankura thereupon went to the 
southern country ( Dakhhimpatha ) in the 
country of Damila and there practised 
charity and at last when he left this 
world, he was reborn in the Tavathnsa heaven. 
Now, during the time that Gotama Buddha 
was here, a man named Indaka gave only 
one spoonful of. rice to the venerable thera 
Anuruddha, add by ^jirtue of that single act of 
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merit, he, after death, reached the Tamtimm 
heaven and was given a very superior position 
to that of Aiikura. When the Buddha went to 
the Tdvatimsa heaven, all the residents there 
flocked round the Master, Ahkura had his seat 
twelve yojanas farther than Indaka and he 
learnt then that gifts are to he given to proper 
persons in order that good results may be 
produced, just as seeds, if sown on fertile soil, 
produce crops. ( P. D. on the Petavatthu, pp. 
Ill foil. ) 
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A perusal of the above stories which are abrid- 
gments of the commentary on the Petavatthu, 
presents many problems to the mind of every 
reader. In the first place, it will be observed 
that there is no idea of spirit-worship manifest 
anywhere among the stories; nor is there any 
semblance of ancestor-worship. In fact, in the 
southern Buddhist faith as we observe it in the 
Pali canonical literature, there is hardly any trace 
anywhere of worship of a personal being, 
whether an ancestor, a spirit or a deity. This 
is corroborated by the early Buddhist sculptures 
where we find nothing of the Avorship of even 
the personal Buddha. It is only the symbols of 
the Bodhi-tree or of the first turning of the 
wheel of law (Dhammacakkapavattana)-the 
commencement of the propagation of the true 
faith-that attract worshippers. 

Though there is no worship of ancestors in 
our stories, yet they manifest an anxiety, in some 
cases, for the welfare and happiness of the de- 
ceased f9refathers. But even that is not the 
main lesson of the stories. We meet with refer- 
ences here and there to a devout daughter or a 
son who offers gifts on behalf of her or his 
parents, and the latter are relieved of their 
sufferings by^ such action. But this duty of the 
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cliild is nowhere insisted upon. Nor does it 
appear that it is only the child who can afford 
such relief, but every one can do so. The stories 
are addressed to Buddhist lay devotees, to upasakas 
and upasikas, exhorting them to perform 
meritorious deeds, while on earth, in order to save 
themselves from personal miseries hereafter. 
The lesson inculcated is a natural concomittant 
of the law of karma, which is the central idea 
of the whole Buddhistic faith. It is pointed 
out again and again that the result of karma, 
whether good or had, cannot be obviated — it is a 
force which must produce its own consequence. 
This is sought to be impressed upon the minds 
of followers of the faith. 

The audience that the author of the Paramat- 
tbadlpani has in bis mind is not the seeker after 
nirvana by prajna, dhyana and samadhi, nor the 
intellectual seekers after eternal verities or 
fundamental realities, but the ordinary, everyday 
people, the seekers after good things of the 
earth, those who eat, drink and multiply here 
below, and wish for plenty of similar enjoyments 
in the life to follow after death. One great 
doctrine is dinned into theirs ears and that 
is, that charity here upon earth, charity with a 
sincere heart wdiile alive, is the only means 
of commanding the objects of pleasure after 
death. If one gives away plenty of food and 
drink, while possessed of the earthly corporeal 
frame, he will be entitled to enjoy* them here- 
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after, and the converse is none the less true. 
In this respect the needs of the petas and the 
pelts of tlie ParamatthadIpanI are identical with 
those of human beings in flesh and blood; they 
are oppressed with hunger and thirst. Even the 
passion of love and desire for companions 
of the other sex does not leave them, 
and the strangest thing in this connection 
is that a lover in the spirit form, whether of 
the male or of the female sex, enjoys fully 
the company of a comrade of the other sex 
who is still in the world of the living. In several 
stories we hear of a damsel whom a spirit had 
loved in his former life upon earth, being 
spirited away and released after a number of 
years; and the opposite side is illustrated when 
we find the King of Benares being enticed into 
the garden of the 600 petis who enjoyed his 
company. It appears rather strange that the 
incongruity of this sexual relation between the 
spirit and the human world did not strike the 
the author or authors of these stories. 

As regards, however, the other wordly 
comforts, food, drink and clothing, it is clearly 
reiterated many times that a peta could not 
directly take any of them from here, by force 
or guile, or even when voluntarily offered; a 
hand to hand interchange of these things bet* 
ween a peta and a man was impossible. It was 
only when the gUts were made to a human being 
and the merifs thereof transferred to the spirit, 
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tliat these comforts could reach the peta and 
supply his needs. This is the fundamental idea 
not only of the Buddhist conception of the method 
of removing the disabilities and miseries of tlie 
departed spirits, but this is also the basis of the 
Hindu conception of sraddha. In fact, this is one 
of the established ideas of the Indian mind even 
from the Vedic days. According to Hindu 
ideas, gifts are to be made to a Brfthmana 
in person or even to a substitute for a Br3h- 
mana, and merit depends upon the number 
of people fed and clothed on behalf of the spirit. 
The fruit of the deeds is transferred to the 
spirit. In the Hindu sraddha, some articles of 
food and clothing are of course offered directly 
to the spirit, but they must be given away to a 
deserving man in order that the desired results 
may be produced. 

As regards the object of charity, the author 
of the Paramatthadipani is not without some 
sectarian narrowness. It is the gifts to the 
bhikkhus and the Buddhist samgha that 
are productive of the best merit, and he invar- 
iably speaks of gifts made to them only as 
having the power to - soothe and alleviate the 
wretched condition of the petas and petis. In a 
few rare eases, he speaks of gifts being made 
to Sama^U'BrddmmjMS, to ^ramap.as and BrShm* 
aijLas, but these are ordinary gifts made by boun- 
teous men in the course of their uaual charities, not 
charities for the relief of the peta. For that purpose 
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tfe^’^ift^has to be made invariably to a Buddhist 
MOetki — a bblMcbu, or at least an v,pd,$aTca, a 
buddbist lay devotee. Even as regards oidinary 
daily charities, though he does not dismiss as 
entirely unremunerative the gifts to ordinary 
human beings not of the Buddhist faith, yet he 
shows us clearly, as in the story of prince 
Ahkura, that even gifts without measure of un* 
told wealtli to ordinary denizens of the earth, 
can never produce the same effect as the gift of 
a small thing to a venerable follower of the 
Buddhistic persuasion. 

The external appearance of the petas also 
closely resembles that of human beings ; in rare 
cases, we are told, a peta was of extraordinary 
height or had some- limbs of a particular 
extra-human form on account of the deeds done 
here upon earth. But the general frame of the 
peta is an exact replica of the human figure, 
as his needs are the counter-pai’ts of the wordly 
comforts of man in his gross form. 

Tlie character of the pfetas appears generally 
to have undergone a change for the better in 
their spirit-life. Their hunger and thirst/ 
tljeir miseries and sufferings, the bitter experien- 
ces for past misconduct, seem to have rubbed off 
their angularities, softened their temper, chas- 
tened their mind and made them realise the 
truth that charity is the door to enjoyment 
6f comforts in the other world. We hardly find 
them doing ftl to others, they are too much 
1 
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pressed down with the burden • of their own 
miseries to think of or to get any opportunity 
for doing mischief to others. They are 
suffering rather than malevolent spirits. 

There are various grades among these depar- 
ted spirits. A broad distinction is made between 
two classes, the Devas and the Petas. The Devas 
generally have a preponderance of good and 
meritorious deeds in tlieir favour, though they 
are tainted, at least in the lower ranks, with some 
stain of evil which they have got to work out. 
The highest among them who have made-, like 
setthi Asayha or prince Ahkura, gifts, while 
on earth, on an immense scale, are born in the 
Tavatiipsa heaven, but even here there are innu- 
merable grades. Some of the low'er grades among 
the Devas are the Eukkhadevas, the tree-spirits, 
and the Bhumidevas, the spirits of the earth, 
perhaps those whose bonds of attachment to the 
earth have not yet been sundered. Vimanadevas 
are also mentioned, that is, devas residing in 
vimanas or palaces in -the sky. Between these 
last and the Vimanapetas, there is hardly any 
line of cleavage and if any, a very thin one. 
Vimanapetas are the more fortunate ones among 
the petas, those who have some good to their 
account but not unmixed with some evil which 
subjects them to suffering and torture. Below 
them is the great mass of petas and petis that 
suffer intolerable ‘miseries ; cme gets quite 
sick when reading the ^hockitig and often 
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reroltiHg accounts of the punishments to which 
they are subjected. The most loathsome things 
are narrated of them and when the release 
comes at last, resulting from a simple act of 
charity in their favour, the contrast is often tery 
great. It remains for us to say something 
about the plaee where the fallen spirits suffer. 
In many cases, it is related, when the offence 
was very serious, the sinner suffered for thou- 
sands of years in hells and then they came up to 
work out the remnants of their sin as petm. 
Descriptions of these hells have not been given 
in any detail, and of the hellish tortures only 
some vague references have been vouchsafed to 
us. From the hells they come up to the upper 
regions and go through a purgatory, as it were, 
in their peta-life, until some kind human being 
frees them from it by transferring the merit of 
some charity to their account. Many of the 
petas are described as having been transformed 
into the peta being, directly they died, without 
going into hell. 

Such are the ideas of the spirits and of the 
spirit world in the Peta-vatthu and its commen- 
tary. The stoides, though some among them may 
seem puerile and even absurd, have served to 
restrain the believer in the words of the great 
Master, from straying away from the path of 
virtue, in his body or his word or his deed, and 
made him practise charity and ahitnsa towards 
all living crealgres, - 
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